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Hotes. 


MONTAIGNE, WEBSTER, AND MARSTON: 
DR. DONNE AND WEBSTER. 
(See 10'S. iv. 41, 121, 201, 302.) 

MONTAIGNE says :— 

Aminde couragiously vicious may happily furnish 
itselfe with security, but shee cannot be fraught 
with this selfe-joyning delight and satisfaction.— 
Book iii. chap. it. p. 410, col. 2. 

Malheurcue. Dear loved sir, I find a mind 
courageously vicious may be put on a_ desperate 
security ; but can never be blessed with a firm 
enjoying and_ self - satisfaction. — ‘The Dutch 
Courtezan,’ LI. i: 255-6. 








Conceive man accompanied with omnipotency, | 


you overwhelme him: he must in begging manner 

crave some impeachment and resistance of you.— 

Book iii. chap. vii. p. 469, col. 1 
Freervill, But consider man 


furnished with 


omnipotence, and you overthrow him; thou must | 


cool thy impatient appetite.—‘ The Dutch Courte- 
zan,’ IIL. i. 262-3. 


Que fuerant vitia, mores suit: * What erst were 
vices are now growne fashions.” —Book iii. chap. ii. 


» 


p. 410, col. 2. 
Freevill. What old times held as crimes, are now 
but fashions.—' The Dutch Courtezan,’ III. i, 231. 


See also ‘The Fawn,’ I. ii. 350. 


Stercus cuique suum bene olet, 
Evry man’s ordure well 
To his owne sense doth smell. 
Book iii. chap. viii. p. 474, cols. 1 and 2, 
Cocled moy. Every man’s turd smells well in’s 
own nose.—‘ The Dutch Courtezan,’ III. iii. 50-51. 


Mistress Mulligrub. I was a gentlewoman by my 
sister’s side — I can tell ye so methodically. 
Methodically ! I wonder where I got that word? 
QO! Sir Aminadab Ruth bad me kiss him methodic- 
ally !—I had it somewhere, and I had it indeed.— 
*The Dutch Courtezan,’ III. iii. 59-63. 

Perhaps Marston got his word from Florio :— 

Every one may speake truely, but to speake 

orderly, methodically, wisely and sufficiently, few 
,) 


can doe it.—Book iii. chap. viii. p. 473. col. 2. 


_ The weaknes of our condition causeth that things 
in their naturall simplicitie and puritie cannot fall 
into our use. The elements we enjoy are altered: 
metals likewise, yea gold, must be empaired with 
some other stuffe to make it fit for our service. Nor 
vertue so simple, which Ariston, Pyrrho, and 
Stoikes made the end of their life, hath been able 
to doe no good without composition, &e.—Book ii. 
chap. xx. p. 344, col. 1. 
Pree vul. But is this virtue in me? No, not pure 
Nothing extremely best with us endures ; , 
No use in simple purities ; the elements 
Are mix’d for use ; silver without allay 
Is all too eager to be wrought for use: 
Nor precise virtues, ever purely good. 
Holds useful size with temper of weak blood, 
‘The Dutch Courtezan,’ LV. ii. 40-46. 
The parallel to Act V. se. i. ll. 28-37, is 
already recorded at 10'S. iv. p. 42, col. 1. 





I can never forget this good saying : Jaclantius 
| mevrent, que minus dolent : ‘They keepe a howling 
| with most ostentation who are less sorrowfull at 
| heart.” Their lowring and puling is hatefull to the 
| living and vaine to the dead. Wee shall easily 
dispence with them to laugh at us when we are 
dead, upon condition they smile upon us while wee 
| live. Is not this the way to revive a man with 
| spite; that he who hath spitten in my face when I 
was living shall come and claw my feet when I am 
dead ?—Book ii. chap. xxxv. p. 378, col. 2. 

Tyscfor. Is not this better than louring and 
pouting and puling, which is hateful to the living 
and vain to the dead? Come, come, you must live 

| by the quick, when all is done ; and for my own 
part, let my wife laugh at me when I am dead, so 
she ‘ll smile upon me whilst I live: but to see a 
woman whine, and yet keep her eyes dry: mourn, 
and yet keep her cheeks fat: nay, to see a woman 
claw her husband by the feet when he is dead, that 
would have scratched him by the face when lre was 
living—this now is somewhat rediculous. —‘* The 
Dutch Courtezan,’ V. ii. 80-90. 


For the parallel to Act V. sc. iii. ll. 68-81, 
see 10" §. iv. p. 42, col. 1. 


I turn now to ‘ The Fawn.’ 
Montaigne, praising the Emperor Maxi- 
milian, says :— 
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“‘Contrarie to other Princes, who to dispatch 
their weightiest atlaires make often their close- 
stoole their regall Throne or Council-Chamber, [he] 
saree would not permit any groome of his chamber 
(were hee never so neere about him) to see him 
in his inner chamber, &c.—Book i. chap. iii. p. 7, 
col. 1 

Numphadoro. Thou art private with the duke ; 
thou belongest to his close-stool.—* The Fawn, I. ii. 
46-7. 


The most common and soundest part of men 
holdeth multitude of children to be a signe of great 
happinesse and comfort; So do I, and many 
others, the want of them.—Book. i. chap. x1. p. 125, 
col. 2. 

Hercules. Oh! ‘tis a blessed assurance of 
Heaven’s favour, and long-lasting name, to have 
many children. 

Sir Amoroso. But I ha’ none, Fawn, now. 

Hercules. O that’s most excellent—a right special 
happiness.—‘ The Fawn,’ LL. 1. 182-7. 





A misprint, which even Mr. Bullen has not 
attempted to correct, occurs in the following 
passage, where “ brued” should read either 
** bound ” or “glued,” the former word being 
probably the more correct. The phrasing in 
Marston is palpably an imitation of Florio, 
as the following will show :— 

Hercules. There’s some weakness in your brother 
you wrinkle at thus; come, prithee, impart ; what ? 
we are mutually incorporated, turn’d one into 
another, brued [sic] together. —‘The Fawn,’ II. 
i. 176-9. 

In the amitie I speake, they entermixe and con- 
found themselves one in the other, with so 
universall a commixture, that they weare out and 
can no more finde the seame that hath conjoined 
them together......And at our first meeting, which 
was by chance at a great feast, and solenne 
meeting of a whole towneship, we found our selves 
so surprized, so knowne, so acquainted, and so 
combinedly bound together, that from thence forward, 
nothing was so neer unto us as one unto anothers, 
—Book i. chap. xxvii. pp. 85-6. 

That is to say, let the rest be our owne; yet not 
so combined and glued together that it may not 
be sundred without fleaing us, &c. — Book i. 
chap. xxxviii. p. 111, col. 1. 

— No eminent or glorious vertue can be with- 
out some immoderate and irregular agitation...... 
Dares not Philosophie thinke that men produce 
their greatest effects, and neerest approaching to 
divinity when they are besides themselves, furious, 
and madde?...... The two naturall waies to enter 
the cabinet of the Gods, and there to foresee the 
course of the destinies, are furie and sleepe.— 
Book ii. chap. xii. p. 290, col. 2. 

Hercules. Vice may be cured, for now beside 

myself, 

Possess’d with almost frenzy, from strong fervour 

I know I shall produce things mere divine : 

Without immoderate heat, no virtues shine. 

For I speak strong, tho’ strange,—the dews that 

steep 

Our souls in deepest thoughts are fury and sleep. 

‘The Fawn,’ LI. i. 605-10. 





Act IIL. se. i. Il. 183-6, ve keeping counsel : 
and ll. 212-13, which declare that love or 
virtue is not of the’ essence of marriage 
have already been dealt with, at 10 §, iy. 
p. 122, col. 2, and p. 303, col. 2, respectively, 


There is no point of doing more thorny nor more 
active then this of not doing. I finde it easier to 
bear all ones life a combersome armour on his 
backe then a maiden- head. And the vow of 
virginity is the noblest of all vowes, because the 
hardest.—Book iii. chap. v. p. 438, col. 2. 

Dulcinel. First, for the virtue of magnanimity, 
Tam very valiant, for there is no heroic action so 
particularly noble and glorious to our sex, as not 
to fall to action; the greatest deed we can do is 
not to do (look that nobody listen). Then am I full 
of patience, and can bear more than a sumpter- 
horse; for (to speak sensibly), what burthen is 
there so heavy to a porter’s back as virginity to a 
well-complexioned young lady's thoughts? (Look 
no body hearken.) Ly this hand the noblest vow is 
that of virginity, because the hardest.—' The Fawn,’ 
LIL. i. 227-36, ; 

’ ’ 
CHARLES CRAWFORD. 
(To be continued.) 





LOVE LANE. 

Stow says of this ancient thoroughfare :— 

“Then againe out of Thames streete, by the west 
end of Saint Mary hill Church, runneth up one 
other Lane, of old time called Roape Lane, since 
called Lucas lane, of one Lucas owner of some part 
thereof, and now corruptly called Loue Lane, it 
runneth up by the east end of a parish church of 
saint Andrew Hubbert, or Saint Andrew in East 
Cheape: This Church and all the whole Lane called 
Lucas lane is of this Belinesgate Warde.” —‘ Survey,’ 
ed. 1603, p. 211. 

Stow’s statement about the ancient name 
of the lane is confirmed by the will of Mar- 
garet, relict of Sir William Walworth, dated 
12 January, 1393, in which mention is made 
of Love Lane, formerly called ‘‘ Roppelane,” 
near Billingsgate. ltoger Kelsey, draper, 
whose will is dated 26 March, 1455, left 
tenements near the lane formerly called 
‘‘Roperelane,” and afterwards called Love 
Lane, in the parish of St. Mary atte Hill, 
for the maintenance of the Guild of St. Anne 
(Sharpe’s ‘Calendar of Husting Wills,’ ii. 
311, 536). But I cannot find that any person 
of the name of Lucas was connected with 
this locality, and I have a strong suspicion 
that Love Lane was “corruptly called” after 
John Lovekyn, who, as we know from his 
will, was possessed of considerable property 
in the parish of St. Mary at Hill.* 

Lovekyn was a ‘‘stokfisshmonger,” or 
wholesale dealer in salted and dried cod-fish, 





* Lovekyn was afterwards contracted into Lukyn, 
Luckyn, and Lukins, which might easily be con- 
verted into Lucas. 
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and was elected to the Mayoralty by his 
fellow- citizens in 1348 and 1358, while in 1365 
he was chosen, “rege jubente,” for that year 
and the following one. He died in 1368, 
leaving a widow, Margaret—his second wife 
—who subsequently married the celebrated 
Sir William Walworth, and whose will has 
been noted above. Walworth in his youth 
had been an apprentice of Lovekyn, and 
always held the memory of his master in 
great veneration. Further particulars of 
Lovekyn’s career and of his charitable 
endowments, which included the rebuilding 
of the church of St. Michael, Crooked Lane, 
are given in the 7Z'ransactions of the London 
and Middlesex Archzological Society by 
Mr. J. G. Nichols, F'.8.A. (iii. 133-7), and by 
Major Alfred Heales, F'.S.A. (vi. 341-70). 
As Lovekyn seems to have died childless, he 
left directions for certain tenements at 
‘* Billyngesgate” (one being called “ Treieres- 
wharf,” in the parish of ‘St. Mary atte 
Hulle”) to be sold for pious and charitable 
uses. This wharf, anciently known as Holy- 
rood Wharf, derived its name from an old 
civic family called Le Treyhere or Treyere. 
About the year 1289 Robert le Treyer 
granted to the Dean and Chapter of 
St. Paul’s a quitrent issuing from two tene- 
ments in Billingsgate, in the parish of 
St. Mary ‘‘de la Hulle,” one of which was 
called ‘tle holirode warf,” towards the 
maintenance of the chantry of Sir Ralph de 
Donion (Ninth Report Hist. MSS. Comm., 
Part I., Appendix, p. 17b). This Robert, 
called in his will ‘* Le Treyhere,” died about 
1306, and bequeathed to Johanna his wife 
his tenement in the parish of St. Mary 
“‘atte Hulle” for life, remainder to Thomas 
and Richard his sons; also _his_ capital 
messuage and wharf called ‘‘le Holirode- 
warf” for life, remainder to Robert his son, 
subject to certain rent charges due to Adam 
and John his sons; and to his daughter 
Cecilia land and houses in the same parish 
in discharge of twenty marks left to her by 
Johanna his daughter, wife of Nicholas de 
Mari (Sharpe, *‘ Husting Wills,’ i. 180). It 
would appear from another will (ced. 1. 158) 
that Robert’s wife was a daughter of John 
de Flete, a ‘‘chapeler” or hatter (described 
as ‘‘capper,” p. 45). Robert the son, who 
was a minor in 1303, seems eventually to 
have succeeded to the property, and by his 
will, dated 25 Nov., 1337, he directed his 
tenements opposite ‘‘ Billyngesgate” to be 
sold by his executors, and the proceeds to be 
divided into two parts, one moiety to go to 
Alice his wife, and the other to be divided 
between Alice and Idonia, his two daughters, 





a sum of ten shillings being reserved for four 
trentals of masses (ibid, i. 425). The pro- 
perty afterwards came into the possession of 
John Lovekyn. 

In later times interest attached to Love 
Lane from the fact that after the Great Fire 
of 1666 the King's Weighhouse was trans- 
ferred from Cornhill to a vacant piece of 
ground lying at the north-west corner of the 
lane as it entered from Little East Cheap. 
Here merchandise entering the country was 
weighed for customs purposes. In the time 
of Charles I. a small body of Independents 
established a chapel in an upper room be- 
longing to the Weighhouse. Subsequently a 
meeting-house was built which was served 
by many well-known ministers ; but the con- 
gregation afterwards removed to Fish Street 
Hill, and the building was swept away by 
the extension of the Metropolitan Railway. 

At the present time some anxiety has been 
aroused by the threatened destruction of a 
fine old house which is thought to have been 
built, and possibly occupied, by Sir Christo- 
pher Wren. The front of this house faces a 
courtyard leading out of Botolph Lane, but. 
the back, which also possesses a fine oak 
doorway, gives upon the eastern side of Love 
Lane. The exterior of the house, which was 
probably erected for one of the grand old 
merchant- princes who flourished after the 
Restoration, is rather battered ; but the in- 
terior possesses a beautiful staircase, with 
the date 1670 on the plaster, and some 
finely carved chimney-pieces, panellings, and 
ceilings. The old house is the property of 
the Sir John Cass Foundation, and has for 
many years been used as the Billingsgate 
and Tower Ward Schools, which have now 
been amalgamated with another educational 
establishment. [Efforts have been made— 
especially by Mrs. Arthur Strong, the widow 
of the late distinguished Librarian of the 
House of Lords—to induce the City Corpora- 
tion to secure the old house for the purposes 
of a museum or some similar object ; but at 
a Court of Common Council held on 6 April 
at the Guildhall, a report of the City Library 
Committee was received, to the effect that 
there was a doubt whether the house ever 
had been in the possession of Sir Christopher 
Wren, and further that most of the objects 
of interest in the interior had been removed 3. 
and it was thereupon decided that the Court 
should take no steps for the acquisition or 
preservation of the premises. It may there- 


fore be expected that the house will be 
speedily demolished, and that one of the last 
surviving relics of seventeenth-century Lon- 
don will finally disappear. A fuller descrip- 
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tion of the house will be found in Mr. Philip | member of the St. Petersburg Academy. In 
Norman’s most admirable book, ‘London | the same year she painted a full-length of 
Vanished and Vanishing? pp. 85-7, and | the Emperor Nicholas I, which was engraved 
although it has not cr the honour of }in Paris by Maurin, and printed by Le 
being depicted by Mr. Norman’s pencil, two | Mercier. She is also stated to have painted 
capital sketches by Mr. Hedley Fitton, show-| Thiers. Not the least interesting of her 
ing the back and front, will be found in the | works, in the possession of the Earl of 
Pall Mall publication, ‘Pictures of New Tankerville at Chillingham, is a portrait of 
London.’ According to Mr. Norman, the|Corisande, Countess of Tankerville, and 
house is that which was eloquently described | daughter of the Duc de Gramont. This was 
in Mrs. Riddell’s novel ‘ Mitre Court.’ All| the joint production of SirThomas Lawrence, 
we can now hope is that those portions of the | who painted the head, and of Mrs. Robertson, 
mansion which merit preservation, such as | who painted the figure and the remainder of 
the finely painted panellings and the carved | the picture. 

oaken doorways and mantels, may be secured | It is not known whether she ever painted 





against destruction. W. F. PripEavx. 


Mrs. James Roperrson, THE PorRTRAIT 
Parnter.—At Alnwick Castle and in some 
other houses in Northumberland there are 
portraits painted by Mrs. James Robertsén. 
She was Christina, daughter of —— Saun- 
ders, of Edinburgh, coachbuilder, and niece 


of George Saunders, from whom she pro- | 
bably received her first impulse towards art | 
and her first lessons in painting. George | 


Saunders, born 1774, educated in Edinburgh, 


and apprenticed as a coachbuilder, from | 


painting heraldic achievements proceeded to 


paint miniatures. His best-known work is | 
a portrait of Lord Byron, but in 1830 he | 
painted Prince Esterhazy, and in the fol- | 


lowing year the Duke of Cumberland and 


Prince George. He died at Marylebone | 
in 1846 (cf. Williamson, ‘History of Por- | 


trait Miniatures,’ vol. i. p. 194). His 
niece studied under Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
and after her marriage with her country- 
man Mr. James Robertson she resided in 
Harley Street, London, where she had a 
good practice. Mr. James Robertson’s two 
younger brothers settled at Alnwick, and in 
this way Mrs. Robertson obtained a con- 
nexion in that neighbourhood. 

Mrs. Robertson had already attained re- 
pute in her profession when, in 1825, she was 
commissioned to paint a half-length portrait, 
cabinet size, of Hugh, third Duke of North- 
umberland, as ambassador extraordinary 
at the coronation of the King of France. 
Two years later she painted Charlotte 
Florentia, Duchess of Northumberland, also 
a half-length in cabinet size. These two 
portraits were engraved by Robert Graves 
and published, the former in 1825 and _ the 
latter in 1827. From 1824 onward Mrs. 
tobertson frequently exhibited at the Royal 
Academy, but before 1842 proceeded to 
Russia, where, in that year, she became a 


| a portrait of herself, but in the possession of 
Mr. William Robertson, of Alnmouth, are 
portraits of her four children on one canvas. 
Mrs. Robertson survived her husband, and 
| died at St. Petersburg a year or two after the 
| Crimean War, leaving issue two sons—viz., 
| William, now residing at Melbourne, and 
| John—also two daughters: Mary, wife of 
| Mr. Stewart, of the London and West- 
‘minster Bank, London, and Agnes, wife of 
Count Ronkin, an officer of Engineers in the 
Russian army. The latter was accidentally 
killed at Cronstadt about the time of the 
Crimean War. J. C. Hopason, F.S.A. 


Alnwick. 


} 
| 
| 
| 


Stow’s ‘Survey’: Cueap Epirion.—It is 
to be hoped that one of the several publishers 
/now engaged in placing before tho reading 
public standard works in cheap, but by no 
means shoddy form will give us, before very 


‘long, a reissue of this famous volume. A 
new edition of the work is much needed ; 
those of Thoms and Morley have become 
almost unobtainable. W. McM. 

[Our correspondent may be glad to know that his 
suggestion has been anticipated, Morley’s edition 
having been reissued by Messrs. Routledge & Sons 
in their ‘‘ Excelsior Series”’ at two shillings. | 


DIcKENS ON THE Brpir.—A paragraph has 
been appearing in some of the papers stating 
that in an old book in Upper Holloway there 
has been discovered ‘fa notable and unknown 
Dickens letter,” written in answer to a com- 
piaint “regarding some use of a Scriptural 
phrase in ‘Edwin Drood.”” The paragraph 
adds that the letter is dated 8 June, 1870, the 
day before Dickens died, and is possibly the 
last he ever wrote. 

The letter, as given in the paragraph, is so 
like a summary of part of a letter I had from 
Dickens in 1861, nearly ten years before his 
death, and long before ‘Edwin Drood’ was 
thought of, that I append the two in parallel 
columns for comparison. 
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The ‘‘notable and un- 
known Dickens letter” 
dated 8 June, 1870. 

“T have always striven 
in my writing to express 
veneration for the life 
and lessons of our 
Saviour, because I feel 


It. 

“T rewrote that_his- 
tory for my children, 
every one of whom knew 
it from hearing it  re- 
peated to them long 
before they could read, 
and almost as soon as 
they could speak. 

“T have never made 
proclamation of this from 
the housetops.” 


Dickens's letter to me 
dated 7 December, 
1861. 


‘* When I exercise my 
art, one of my most con- 
stant and most earnest 
endeavours has been to 
exhibit in all my good 
people some faint reflec- 
tions of the teachings of 
our great Master. Over 
and over again, [ claim 
them in express words as 
disciples of the Founder 
of our religion; but I 
must admit that to a 
man, or woman, they all | 
arise and wash their | 
faces, and do not appear 
unto men to fast. 

‘** My reverence for the 
Divine Preacher of the 
Sermon on the Mount is 
not a feeling of to-day. 
I married very young, 
and had a large family 
of children. All of them, 
from the first to the last, 
have had a little version 
of the New Testament, 
that I wrote for them, 
read to them long before 
they could read ; and no 
young people can have 
had an earlier knowledge 
of, or interest in, that 
book. It is an insepar- 
able part of their earliest 
remembrances.” 


I published Dickens’s letter in 1871, in a} 
small volume entitled ‘Home and Abroad,’ 


pp. 127-8, and I think Forster quoted it in 
his ‘ Life of Dickens.’ The letter now quoted 
in the newspaper paragraph is so like it in an 
abridged form, and yet dated nearly ten years 
later and written with a different object, that 
it would be interesting to have fuller informa- 
tion about the old book in Upper Holloway— 
its title and author, the point to which the 
letter was a reply, and the ground for 
regarding the letter as genuine and inde- 
pendent. Davin MAcrak. 
Maxwell Park, Glasgow. 


Watrter Lynn’s STEAM-ENGINE. (See7''S, 
vii. 241; 9 S. v. 64.)—At the second refer- 
ence a query of mine will be found respecting 
an improvement in Savery’s engine, men- 
tioned in an advertisement in Vhe Daily 
Courant of 24 July, 1721. No name was 
given in the advertisement, and I asked for 
information as to the projector. None of 
your readers was able to assist me, but [ am 
now, thanks to the suggestion of a friend, 
able to answer my own question. The 








advertisement was obviously issued by Walter 


Lynn, whose ‘ Case’ is printed at length by 
Mr. W. E. A. Axon in a communication 
which appeared in ‘N. & Q.’ at the first 
reference given above. There is a notice of 
Lynn in the ‘Dictionary of National 
Biography,’ but the principles of construc- 
tion of his engine are not known; and, 
indeed, there is an air of concealment and 
mystery both in the ‘Case’ printed by 
Mr. Axon and in the advertisement in The 
Daily Courant. He was a member of the 
Gentlemen’s Society at Spalding, and 
amongst the possessions of that body is a 
handbill, measuring seven inches and a 
quarter by six inches, bearing the following 
words :— 

“This is to inform the Curious, That there is to 
be seen at the house near the town hall, From Nine 
in the Morning till Might at Night, without Loss of 
Time, A Most curious Fire Engine in Miniature, 
which is frequently used to draw off the water from 
Coal Pits, it representing one in Derbyshire, at the 
Lead Mines, which draws up 700 Hogsheads of 
Water in one Hour, fourscore Ells deep. This 
Engine works with a small Fire in a Chafing Dish, 
at the same time turns a Water-Mill, and rings a 
Set of six Bells. Note, This inimitable Piece of 
Workmanship, has been shewn in many Parts of 
this Kingdom to the general Satisfaction of all 
Gentlemen, Ladys, &c., that has seen it...... The 
Person that shews it was the inventor and 
Maker.” 

Dr. Marten Perry, who is, I believe, 
treasurer of the Gentlemen’s Society, in 
sending me a photograph of the handbill, 
expresses his belief that it refers to Walter 
Lynn’s steam-engine, although there is no 
direct evidence upon the point. The words 
in italics are written, a space being provided 
for the insertion of the place of i S. 

. . . 


ExcHequer TALures. — Exchequer tallies 
are so rare that I may perhaps be permitted 
to describe three that came into my posses- 
sion in 1861, bought at a sale in the East 
India House prior to its demolition. Two of 
these—3 ft. 10} in. and 3 ft. 11} in. respec- 
tively—bear each twenty-five broad notches, 
representing, as I think, 25,0007. These 
tallies are exactly like one in the possession 
of Lord Avebury, figured (No. 5) in the illus- 
tration to a paper by Mr. Philip Norman in 
The Archeological Journal, vol. lix. pp. 283-305. 
The inscription on each of my two tallies is 
as follows :— 

D Unit Societ Merca Anglo ad Ind Orient Negot in 
part xiiij Excheq Bill con p servit dict Societ p Act 
Parl A° xiij R* Georg Tert 

Mag Brit 


Above the figures xiiij are illegible signs 


of letters, presumably carrying the total 


to 1,400,000/., the amount authorized by 
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13 George III. (1773), c. 64, to be raised by 
Exchequer bills for the relief of the East 
India Company. 

The third tally is 2ft. 7in. long. On one 
side it bears three notches, on the other six 


smaller notches and a cut (a half notch), | 


three still smaller notches, and four cuts, the 
whole standing for 306/. 13s. 4d. The in- 
scription, kindly deciphered for me lately by 
Mr. Ernest F. Kirk, working in the Record 
Ottice, reads, when extended, as follows :— 
pro tantis denariis per ipsum in Curia oblatis pro 
una tertia parte pretij sive valoris parcelle Plumbi 
et Panni per Jacobum Finlay tanquam forisfacte 
seisite arrestate et acceptate ad opus tam Domini 
Regis quam Unite Societatis Mercatorum Anglie ad 
{ndiam Orientalem Negotiantium per Hilarii Re- 
corda Anno xxxj regni Regis Georgii Secundi 
Middlesex. 

ALFRED Marks. 


Gray's ‘Etecy’ 1x Rosstan.—A_ transla- 
tion of the ‘Elegy’ into Portuguese was 


mentioned in 1° 8. ii. 306, but I do not think | 


that mention has yet been made in ‘N. & Q.’ 
of a Russian version, which is thus alluded to 
in Ugoni’s ‘Letteratura Italiana,’ Brescia, 
1822, vol. ili. p. 30:— 

“ L’Elegia di Tommaso Gray sopra un cimitero di 
campagna, trad. dall’ inglese in' pit lingue (8 ital., 
2 franc., 2 tedes., 4 latine, 1 ebr.. 1 greca) pel 
Mainardi 1817. Questo editore, il piit benemerito 


di Gray, non ha perd potuto raccogliere tutte le | 


traduzioni del ‘Cimitero.’ Fra le altre una ve ne 
ha in lingua russa, colla quale il sig. Joukovsky 
die’ capo alla sua carriera letteraria. KE inserita 
nel Corricre di Europa, anno 1802. Mosca, stamperia 
dell’ Universita.” 

The Hebrew rendering in the Mainardi 
edition, 1817, p. 153, was by Giuseppe 
Venturi, who, like Giuseppe Torelli, was a 
**Veronese”; and the director of the 
Mainardi press at Verona was Alessandro 
Torri, who wrote the prefatory dedication of 
the volume. W. 5. 


CrarHam Wortntes.-—With reference to 
the great names of Clapham worthies men- 
tioned by Mr. H. W. UnpErpowy, ante, p. 165, 
{ should like to add that a great many par- 
ticulars of them and of others whose homes 
were in this pleasant southern suburb will 
be found in the reprint of a most interesting 
lecture, delivered in 1885 at St. Matthew’s 
Church Institute and at the Clapham Hall, 
by Mr. J. W. Grover, M.Inst.C.E. and F.S.A., 
upon the subject of ‘Old Clapham.’ Un- 
fortunately, it appears to have been reprinted 
as delivered, and possesses no index, a fault 
by which its usefulness is much diminished. 
The author modestly states that his object 
was only “to awaken an interest in the 





| place,” and, above all, to remind his Clapham 
‘friends of ‘those great names who once 
/made the name of their parish famous.” 


This is satisfactorily accomplished, and the 
illustrations are excellent. 
W. LE. Hartanp- OXLEY. 


Westminster. 
| “Tae Coat Horr.” —TI notice that this 
name has been revived by the proprietors of a 
| wine bar in the Strand frontage of the Savoy 
| Hotel. It is applied to a cellar, another part 
of which has received the old names of “ Wine 
Shades and the Crypt.” The position is 
‘not many yards west of the original “Coal 
| Hole.” I do not know if the question has 
| previously been discussed, but there appears 
| to be some doubt as to the derivation of the 
|name. Mr. Thornbury (‘Haunted London’) 
makes Rhodes, the first landlord, responsible 
for it, “from its having been the resort of 
;coal heavers.” But the club founded by 
| Britton, the musical and literary small-coal 
'man, is the more probable first use of the 
name. The Musical Transcript, 12 Nov., 
1853, contains an interesting note on the 
subject, and says :— 

* At its first institution this concert was held in 
3ritton’s own house. On the ground floor there 
was a repository for small-coal, and over that was 
the concert-room, which was very long and narrow, 
and had a ceiling so low that a tall man could but 
just stand upright in it.” 
It will be remembered that when the site was 
being cleared the numerous cellars and sub- 
cellars were the subject of notice in the news- 
papers, and indirectly the cause of an accident 
that might have entailed a heavy loss of life. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


39, Hillmarton Road, N. 


Licutsuir at THE Nore.—In The Gentle- 
manvs Magazine for August, 1731, is the 
following :— 

‘A vessel with lights was moored at the Nove, 
for the guidance of ships in safety by night, to keep 
them otf the Vore and upper middle.” 

This, evidently, was the first lightship 
placed at the Nore. CLirron ROBBINS. 


Cabot AND Mycnety.— Some of your 
readers may be interested in the following 
abstract from the will of William Mychell, 
chaplain in 1516, proved in the Consistory 
Court of London, and may be able to tell us 
more about his connexion with the famous 
navigator: ‘* Item, lego Elizabeth filie Sebas- 
tiani Caboto, filiole mee, iij’. iiij’.” 

Henry R. PLomer. 


“ReNDEZ-vous.” (See 5 §. ii. 169, 255, 
458.) —This is the name of a street in 
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Folkestone, but when first so called I do not 
know. The word occurs in the records of 
that town in 41 Eliz, in an order as to 
keeping watch in case of invasion :— 

** And it is also ordered that all persons inhabyt- 
ing within this towne shall repair to the place of 
vandevowe in the towne uppon the ringing of the 
great bell.” 

There is a later use of the word in ‘C.S.P. 
Dom.,’ 2 Aug., 1666 :— 

**Sir Thomas Allin’s lady is in Southwold, hoping 
to see him, and entreats news of him, having heard 
that he is wounded ; she asks where the rcendezrous 
will be.” 

R. J. FyNMore. 

Sandgate. 

(The earliest. quotation in the ‘N.E.D.’ is 1591, 
followed by others from Lyly in 1594 and Shake- 
speare in 1596 and 1599. ] 





Queries, 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Pistote, Scotrisu Coin.—This coin of the 
reign of William III. is just mentioned by 
Cochran-Patrick in ‘ Records of the Coinage 
of Scotland,’ 1876. 1 shall be glad to have 
any contemporary instances of the word 
(specially any that account for the name) 
sent to me direct. J. A. H. Murray. 

Oxford. 


Worpsworta AneEcDoTE.—A story goes 
that, when a party of tourists would call in 
passing at Rydal Mount, Wordsworth would 
seize an opportunity of slipping out during 
the visit to the avenue gate, and examining 
the books that lay on the seats of the car- 
riage, in order thus to ascertain the prevailing 
taste in literature. In nine out of ten cases, 
it is added, he found Scott’s poems and 
romances. Where does this anecdote occur ? 
If [ recollect aright, Wordsworth told it 
himself to the relater. T. Hourcninson, 


Lapy Coventry's Mrxvet.—Philip Thick- 
nesse, the friend of Gainsborough, and the 
governor of Landguard Fort, on page 187 of 
the first volume of his entertaining ‘ Memoirs’ 
(London, 1788-91, 3 vols.), speaks of a lady 
who “ began to hum Lady Coventry’s minuet.” 
This, of course, must refer to Maria Gunning, 
the one and only Ceuntess of Coventry. Can 
any of the readers of ‘N. & Q.,’ which con- 
tains such a wealth of information respecting 
old ballads and songs, tell me if a special 
minuet was composed in honour of the 
beautiful Lady Coventry, and who wrote 





the music? Thicknesse must have known 

what he was talking about, and thus it may 

be presumed that there was a minuet with 

this title. Horace BLeack ey. 
Fox Oak. 


Herapess Dotts.—I have read somewhere 
(but cannot remember where) that children 
in the Comoro Islands use headless dolls, the 
reproduction of human features being for- 
bidden by the Mohammedan religion. I am 
very much interested in the history of the 
doll, and shall be grateful if any one can 
kindly confirm — or otherwise—the above. 
The paragraph I saw made the statement 
very positively, but, although I have made a 
careful search in our local library, I have 
been unable to find any reference to the 
subject. J. GALPIN. 

39, London Street, Norwich. 


Kiprinc's ‘Tomiinson.’—At a meeting of 
a society the subject for discussion was a 
poem of Kipling called ‘Tomlinson,’ which 
appears in the ‘ Barrack-Room Ballads.’ It 
was maintained by some speakers that Tom- 
linson was represented to be guilty of criminal 
conversation, whereas others held that he 
merely invented this story for getting admis- 
sion into hell. I shall feel much obliged if 
any of your readers will throw some light 
on this point. D. K. Tuakor. 

Common Room, Lincoln’s Inn. 


Frances Wricut p’ArusMont.—Did Mrs. 
d’Arusmont have a daughter? Did she adopt 
her sister Sylvia’s daughter? I read not long 
ago in an American paper a statement that 
has been printed a number of times, to the 
effect that Sylvia’s marriage was unhappy. 
Is the statement correct? and, if so, why 
was the marriage unhappy? The ordinary 
biographical dictionary does not answer the 
above questions. Where can I find an ex- 
tended and correct account of the two sisters ? 

CHARLES OrMISTON CRANE. 

Troy, N.Y. 

[Drake’s ‘Dictionary of American ni nl 
(Osgood & Co., 1872) states, s.v.* Wright, Frances 
(D’Arusmont),’ that she had a daughter, and that 
biographies of her were published by John Windt 
in 1844 and by Amos Gilbert in 1855. } 


T. T. RUNKEL SALINGEN was an officer in 
the army of George III. Can any one tell 
me his rank and regiment ? ". E. F 


Appi CAMPBELL AND Mrs. FITzHERBERT'S 
MarriacGe.—In Mr. Walter Sichel’s ‘ Emma, 
Lady Hamilton,’ it is stated (p. 278) that 
Abbé Campbell, when chaplain to the Nea- 

olitan Embassy in London, “is said to have 

en the priest who secretly united the 
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future George IV. to Mrs. Fitzherbert.” Is 
there any foundation for that assumption 
beyond idle rumour ? 

UCHARD EDGCUMBE. 

Edgbarrow, Crowthorne. 

{The clergyman who performed the marriage 
ceremony was the Rev. Robert Burt, then vicar of 
Twickenham. See the review of ‘ Mrs. Fitzherbert 
and George IV.,’ by the late W. H. Wilkins, in 
The Athena, 25 November, 1905, p. 716. ] 

‘bp 


LeicntTon s ‘Bririsu Crests. (See 9S. 
x. 109. 178, 374, 455.)—I venture to ask Mr. 
H. Rt. Letcutoy, through your valuable inter- 
medium, if his contemplated ‘Ordinary of 
British Crests’ has yet been published. If 
not, are there hopes of its appearance shortly ? 

Cross-CrossLet. 

Auvpsrey’s ‘SURREY,’ ANNOTATED BY PETER 
Le Neve.—In an article by J. G. Nichols on 
the life of Henry Fitz-Alan, Earl of Arundel, 
which appeared in Zhe Gentleman’s Maga- 
cine, 1833, part ii., the author mentions a 
copy of Aubrey’s ‘ History of Surrey’ which 
was in the library of his father, J. B. Nichols, 
oF) This copy had in it a manuscript 
note by Peter Le Neve, relative to the con- 
dition of Nonsuch Palace in the time of 
James IJ. I should be glad to know the 
present whereabouts of this copy. 

H. C. Anprews. 

13, Narbonne Avenue, Clapham Common, $.W. 


eWMelle 


Hoty Briroys.—Years ago I[ saw a state- 
ment in a periodical (of which I have lost 
the note) to the effect that “ Hecateus wrote 
that the ancient Britons were a holy nation.” 
What led Hecateus to make such a state- 
ment? and where is it found 2 

S. SMALLWoop. 


Cresser Stones.—I should be glad to 
know where cresset stones may be seen, and, 
if possible, to have measurements. 

Joun H. WuitrHam. 

15, Moorland Road, Leeds. 


Picotr=Jerrerson.—Can any correspond- 
ent of ‘N. & Q.’ kindly assist me in ascer- 
taining the lineage of Lieut. John Pigott, of 
Streud’s Regiment of Foot, who was married, 
17 June, 1760, to Elizabeth Jefferson or 
Jeffreyson, of the parish of St Andrew, 
Dublin? Is there any record of his death in 
the war with Havannah, circa 17622 Was 
Stroud’s Regiment engaged there ? 

Wm. Jackson Picort. 

Manor House, Dundrum, co. Down. 


“Tre Sopuy.” — Mr. W. C. Hazlitt, at 
vol. ii. p. 132 of his ‘History of the Venetian 
Republic, speaks of the Republic’s seeking 
the aid of “the Sophy” some time before 


1479. Is not this an anachronism? Was 

that term for the Shah of Persia ever used 

before the accession of the so-called Sufi 

dynasty in 1499? Forrest Morcan. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Tromas Berreswortiu.—Who was Thomas 
Bettesworth, one of the justices of the peace 
for co. Southampton in January, 1650 ? 

QR. Reynops. 





Barnes: Oricin or THE NaME.—What is 
| known of the origin of the word Berniéres. 
| whence comes the name Berners or Barners ? 
|The place-name Bernitres occurs in Calvados 
| and the Seine-Inférieure. See also the ‘ Dict. 
Topographique,’ par Hippeau, Paris, 1883. 
The Arch. Journal, vii. 322, suggests O.Fr. 
hernici', a vassal who paid Lernage, a feudal 
' due for the support of the lord’s hounds. 
W. Barnes HELMEROW. 

| Earn or Surpproox.—Walker's J/thernaein 
Mayazine for December, 1783, p. 669, has the 
following extract from 7’he London Gazette :— 
| Pied, 15th September, at Orwell Park, Suffolk, 
right hon. Francis Vernon, earl of Shipbrook, 
viscount Orwell, and baron Orwell, of Newry, 
county Downe, in Ireland. He has two nephews 
under-age, sons of —— Vernon, Ksq., at Bury St. 
Edmund’s. His lordship was nephew to the cele- 
brated admiral Vernon, to whom he _ erected a 
monument in Westminster-abbey. His title is 
extinct.” 

I take some interest in the annals of Newry, 
co. Down, and should be glad to know upon 
what authority the Earl of Shipbrook was 
designated as ‘tof Newry, county Downe, in 
Ireland.” Though I have an intimate know- 
ledge of the history of my town, I have never 
seen any connexion of the gentleman in 
question with it, so that an explanation will 
be gladly received by Pinte Crosse. 

11, Trevor Hill, Newry. 





Irish Boc Burrer.—The following from 
The Times of 26 March deserves reproduction 
in ‘N. & Q.) When a boy in Ireland, I re- 
member being told that bog butter was what 
the fairies carried off from the dairy. Any 
one who entered the place while churning 
was going on was obliged to help to turn the 
churn, to prevent the fairies from robbing 
the butter. Has such butter been found 
elsewhere than in Ireland ? 

“Trish Bog Butter.—The current annual report 
(the 3lst) of the Ontario Agricultural College con- 
tains some account of Irish bog butter, a sample of 
which was sent to the college laboratory. It is 
stated to have been found in the county Kildare, 
Ireland, and when taken out of the peaty soil was 
so fresh that dogs ate it. The sample, as received, 
was a greasy, greyish-white substance, with a 
slightly rancid nal. Examination served to show 
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that it contained no salt, only a trace of nitro- 
genous bodies, and very little moisture ; as a matter 
of fact, practically the whole of it dissolved in ether 
and other fat solvents. Large numbers of samples 
of bog butter have been obtained from the swamps 
of Ireland. It is found in 20 and even in 1001b. 
lots at different depths, some being 14 ft. below the 
surface. As a rule, the original shape or form of 
the lumps of butter seems to be extremely well 
preserved, and one case is recorded where the 
marks of the fingers could be distinctly seen on the 
butter. On another lot, a coarse hemp cloth was 
found wrapped around the butter which on ex- 
posure to the air crumbled to dust. Very little is 
known as to the length of time these substances 
have been in the swamps, but it is generally 
thought that they are upwards of a thousand years 
old. It is claimed by some that the bog butter is a 
substance formed from the peat itself, but the re- 
sults of chemical analysis go to show that it still 
has some of the characteristics of butter, and the 
general belief of those who have studied the subject 
is that it really was butter placed there for some 
reason many years ago. But why should the 
swamp be used as a place of storage’ It can hardly 
be supposed that all the samples that have been 
found were accidentally lost on the way to market, 
although in one case, at least, the remains of a 
basket were found with the butter. It has been 
suggested that butter was buried in swamps for safe 
keeping when the Danes invaded Ireland, or 
possibly at the time of Cromwell's men. The most 
likely theory is that long years ago experience 
proved that summer butter could be put down in 
the turf to keep for winter use, or, possibly, certain 
desired flavours were developed in this way. Then 
it might happen that whoever put it away either 
died or forgot all about it. It is well known that 
moist peat or swamp soil is an excellent preserva- 
tive, owing probably to the humic acids formed as 
the result of the decomposition of the nitrogenous 
organic matter, and it is quite possible that this 
preserving action was known to, and used by, the 
people of Ireland many centuries ago, and that 
these lumps of butter were carefully put away in 
the peat before the time of the Norman Conquest.” 
EMERITUS. 
Jonun FuLLerTon was admitted into 
St. Peter's College, Westminster, as a King’s 
Scholar on 22 May, 1745. Particulars of his 
career are desired. G. F. RR. B. 


Goncourt’s ‘HIsTOIRE DE LA Socmirs 
Francatse.’—Is there an English translation 
of Ik. and J. de Goncourt’s ‘ Histoire de la 
Société Francaise pendant la Révolution et 
le Directoire’? D. M. 

Philadelphia. 


Carter PepiGcREEs.—Could any of your 
readers give me particulars of any pedigrees 
of a family of Carter that show Capt. 
Charles Carter, the Hon. Mrs. Elizabeth 
Carter, Lydia Carter, and Rebecca Hall? 
They were all probably resident in or near 
the parish of St. James’s, Westminster, in 
1747. F. Carter. 

8, New Square, Lincoln’s Inn. 








Latin GeENITIVES IN  FLORICULTURAL 
NoMENCLATURE.—In floricultural catalogues 
the specific name of a flower, when derived 
from a surname, sometimes ends with one ¢, 
sometimes with two 2’s, as, for example, Aster 
Thomsoni and Aster Curtis’. Can any reader 
of ‘N. & Q.’ supply an authoritative and 
satisfactory reason why ? ~ & 


Hackney, Mrppiesex. — It has _ been 
suggested that the origin of this place-name 
is ‘*Hacon’s ey.” (See Walford’s ‘Old and 
New London,’ v. 510.) The marshy situation 
of the place might be sufficient to support 
the suggested suffix, but there does not 
appear to be any evidence that a Danish 
chief of the name of Hacon ever had any- 
thing to do with the place. In 1230-1 it was 
spelt Haken’ (‘Cal. Clos. Rol.,’ pp. 576, 581), 
and in 1253 Hakeneye (Lysons, * Environs,’ 
ii. 450). Walford mentions a spelling Hacque- 
neye, temp. Hen. ILI. Dr. Robinson (‘ Hist. 
and Ant. of Hackney’), quoted by Walford, 
says: ‘‘No one will venture to assert that it 
received its name from the Teutonic or 
Welsh language, as some have supposed.” 
What is probably the origin ? 

H. W. UNpDERDOWN. 

‘Haartem Courant.’— Can any of the 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ inform me what library, 
public or private, possesses copies of a paper 
called //aerlem Courant, or some similar 
name, being a translation of the Dutch paper 
of that name, published in England (Brit. 
Mus. and Bodleian) ? 

I find this paper alluded toin Dr. Murray’s 
‘ Dictionary’ (s.v. ‘Couranteer’) and in Tim- 
perley’s ‘Anecdotes,’ but I should like to 
have more references from contemporary 
authors. M. M. KiLeerkoorer. 

270, Brixton Road, 8.W. 

Hartem, A Newswriter. — In an old 
periodical (eekly Comedy) I find among the 
dramatis persone a newswriter called Harlem. 
Is this name found anywhere else in this 
connexion ? M. M. KieerKooPer. 


Enciish Pennies.—Can any reader tell 
me where I can get English dated pennies 
from 1670 or earlier to 1849-59? Please reply 
direct. EK. HARIDGE. 

20, Hessel Road, Ealing. 


GALLE SuURNAME.—There are a few per- 
sons of the surname Gallie scattered over 
the north of Scotland, and the name appears 
here and there elsewhere in this country. 
Is the name of French extraction? Did it 
come from the Channel Islands or from 
Huguenots ? Gro. GALLIE. 

12, Highfield Crescent, Rock Ferry, Birkenhead. 
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Beplics. 
ITS OLD PRONUNCIATION. 

(10% S. v. 228.) 

Tue form of the word is modern, and the 
pronunciation illustrates a process. of 
development which reached completion in 
the course of the eighteenth century. 
Cognate with Old French werre (Fr. querre), 
our term ‘‘ war” represents O.H. Ger. werra, 
vexation, broil. ‘“ Were,” signifying doubt 
or fear, used by Chaucer and Langland, is 
probably the same word ; when Chaucer has 
the form ‘“‘war” he means “ware” or 
‘““aware of,” while his word for active 
hostilities is ‘‘werre.” In his long list of 
the features that distinguish the dwelling 
described in ‘The House of Fame’ he 
mentions ‘‘werres” in the same line with 
“pes” and “mariages”; and in ‘The Boke 
of the Duchesse’ he makes the forlorn 
knight, in detailing his woes, distinguish 
between the noun ‘‘werre” and the adjec- 
tive of the same form which signifies 
“worse.” Part of the paradoxical lamen- 
tation is in these terms :— 

My love ys hate, my slepe wakynge, 
My merthe and meles ys fastynge ; 
My countenaunce ys nyceté, 

And al abawed, where so I be; 

My pees is pledynge, and in werre. 
Allas, how might I fare werre? 

Halliwell, in the ‘Archaic Dictionary,’ 
quotes from ‘Religious Poems’ of the 
fifteenth century the reflection that peace is 
impossible in any country “thereas werre is 
ny3h-honde.” Gavin Douglas, whose trans- 
lation of Virgil was completed in 1513, uses 
the forms ‘‘ were” and “weyr” for warfare, 
while he has “ war” to denote “worse.” In 
a famous passage of ‘/Eneid’ viii. he makes 
Evander explain to ‘!neas that there was a 
time in the remote history of his domain 
when unscrupulous selfishness became the 
leading principle cf conduct, conditions 
gradually becoming “ war and war ” till 

in the steid of peax, the rage of weyr 
Begouth succeid, and covatys of geyr. 
This form of the word, modified by Sir 
David Lyndsay and others to “ weir,” lingers 
to a later date in Scotland than it does in 
England, although the original sound con- 
tinues to be represented in Southern writers 
long after the spelling has been changed. 
Robert Sempill (1599-1670), in his famous 
‘Piper of Kilbarchan,’ bewails the fact that, 
since the demise of the incomparable 
Habbie, no one is left to “ play before such 
weir-men” ; while Allan Ramsay, who wrote 


WAT”: 


in the first half of the eighteenth century, 
can still celebrate ‘* brave deeds of weir.” 
Meanwhile English writers gradually 
adopted the form of the word which has 
come to receive standard recognition. “The 
sound of Northern vowels,” says Mr. Kington 
Oliphant (‘Old and Middle English,’ p. 398), 
“was, about 1600, to make the conquest of 
the South. A here replaces e, as haved (vas- 
tavit), arr (remotus), warren (pugnare).” 
Even Spenser, who still uses ‘‘ war” for 
“ worse,” refers to the “ Roman warres” and 
the *‘ war-hable youth” of the early Britons 
(‘Faerie Queene, IL x. 62). Shakespeare 
rimes “war” with “jar” (‘Venus and Adonis,’ 
1. 98), “scar” and “afar ” (‘ Rape of Lucrece,’ 
]. 831), and “bar” (Sonnet xlvi.) ; while he 
closes the Prologue to ‘Troilus and Cressida’ 
with the couplet :— 
Like or find fault ; do as your pleasures are : 
Now good or bad, ‘tis but the chance of war. 
Shakespeare’s rimes are steadily repeated 
by subsequent poets, and only notable varia- 
tions need be mentioned here. A significant 
example occurs in Dryden’s version of Ovid’s 
‘Speeches of Ajax and Ulysses,’ Il. 53-4 :— 
Till one more cunning caught him in the snare 
(LI for himself) and dragg’d him into war. 
Several appear in Prior’s ‘Ode humbly in- 
scribed to the Queen,’ where ‘t war” rimes 
not only with “star,” ‘‘care,” “compare,” 
and ‘*‘ prayer,” but also with ‘‘appear” and 
“spear” (which would in the poet’s time be 
| pronounced in the same way as the last trio 
of these four words) ; and ‘* wars” responds 
to “bears,” “jars,” “spears,” and ‘ years.” 
In Prior’s ‘Hymn to the Sun,’ st. 4, “ wars” 
and **cares” stand as adequate rimes, while 
“war” and “here” have the same relations 
in the seventh stanza of the ‘ English Ballad 
on the Taking of Namur.’ Pope freely uses 
“bar,” “car,” “jar,” “star,” and words of a 
similar sound to rime with “ war’; and now 
and again he employs “abhor,” which is in- 
dicative of the changing fashion. In ‘ Wind- 
sor Forest,’ ]. 105, he utilizes *‘compare” for 
his purpose, while in his ‘Statius’s Thebais, 
Book I.,’ ll, 116, 190, and 340 respectively, he 
has ‘‘ prepare,” “ pair,” and “tear.” ‘‘ Care” 
occurs twice in the ‘Imitations of Horace,’ 
viz., in Satire II. ii. 128 and 2 Epist. i. 273 ; 
while in ‘The Dunciad,’ iii. 235, “glare” 
does the necessary duty, and in the same 
book, |. 281, “mayors” and ‘‘ wars ” are con- 
joined. In several of his minor poems Young 
of ‘Night Thoughts’ not only uses “are,” 
“car,” “far,” “star,” and so on, in response 
to “war,” but also has “care” and “fear” in 
the same position, and in the ‘Imperium 
Pelagi,’ ii. 13, brackets “sweet orator” with 
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“big man of war.” Gray has “afar,” “ bear,” 
and ‘‘car” in familiar passages as proper 
rimes to “ war”; and in * The Fatal Sisters,’ 
ll. 27 and 34, he has respectively ‘‘ share” and 
“‘spare,” both representing the earlier pro- 
nunciation. Another illustration of the same 
practice is seen in his use of “repair” in 
his translation from Propertius, Eleg. IL. i. 51. 
With Cowper and Burns the modern usage is 
practically established. Burns’s broad sound 
of a is, no doubt, represented in ‘‘afar,” 
“bar,” “jar,” and “scar,” as well as in “scaur,” 
which are the words he couples with “ war”; 
but it is interesting to find relics of the old 
influence in some passages in Cowper. In 
translating Horace’s Satire I. ix., for example, 
he brackets “ war,” “ catarrh,” and “beware”; 
while in his version of Milton’s ‘To Giovanni 
Battista Manso,’ ]. 92, he conjoins “ prepares” 
with “wars.” This recalls the following 
stanza in the fifth of the ‘Olney Hymns’:— 
Now, Lord, thy feeble worm prepare ! 
For strife with earth and hell begins ; 
Confirm and gird me for the war, 
They hate the soul that hates his sins. 
Similar things may, no doubt, be found in 
nineteenth-century verse, but these are to be 
explained as examples of assonance or poetic 
licence, and not as deliberate archaisms. 
Tuomas Bayne. 


It is impossible to discuss this question 
within reasonable space. Of course, Pope’s 
pronunciation differed from that now in use 
in thousands of words. Any one who will 
refer to Sweet’s ‘ History of English Sounds,’ 
pp. 215, 216, will begin to discover the 
extreme difficulties which attend the study 
of vowel-sounds in Pope’s time. 

But the word ‘“‘war” proves very little. 
It could be rimed with “ far” by convention 
and tradition, owing to the fact that there 
had been a time when the rime was perfect. 
In Chaucer’s ‘ Prologue,’ 1]. 47, ‘‘ werre,” Ze., 
“war,” rimes with “ferre,” z.c., ‘‘ farther” ; 
so that when it lost its final e, it naturally 
rimed with ‘‘ fer,” z.e., ‘* far.” 

Watter W. SKEAT. 


The following quotation from the first 
stanza of ‘Mazeppa’ will show that Lord 
Byron evidently pronounced “‘ war” in the 
same way as his favourite Pope :— 

The power and glory of the war, 
Faithless as their vain votaries, men, 

Had pass’d to the triumphant Czar, 
And Moscow’s walls were safe again. 


R. L. Moreton. 


In Yorkshire “war” still rimes exactly 
with “tar” and ‘‘car.” It is the same word 


(spoken) as ‘‘ war,” meaning “ worse,” which 





explains why the gaping urchin, asked by 
the local militia-man if he had never seen a 
war horse before, replied that he had “seen 
mony a war horse, but nivver a war rider.” 
I know that this jokelet has been translated 
into Scots, where “waur” for “worse” is 
pronounced as is “war” in modern Eng- 
lish ; but it originated independently, if not 
entirely, in Yorkshire. 
H. SNowpEN Warp. 
Hadlow, Kent. 


“War” is pronounced here to rime with 
Scar,” that is, with the open sound of the a, 
asin ‘‘far” and “father.” I daresay it will 
be thus pronounced in other provincial 
dialects. R. B-r. 

South Shields. 





Netson TraraLcar Memoranpum (10% S. 
v. 244).—Mr. Epccumse has fallen into the 
mistake, which originated in Zhe Daily Tele- 
graph of 6 March, of confounding Sir Rodney 
Mundy, late Admiral of the Fleet, G.C.B., 
with his more distinguished uncle, Admiral 
Sir George Mundy, who was one of Nelson’s 
captains at the battle of the Nile, eight 
years before his nephew, the later Admiral 
Sir George Rodney Mundy, was born. | The 
document in question was sold at Christie’s 
by the son of Sir George Mundy’s butler, who 
is said to have received it from the master 
he served faithfully till his death, some sixty 
years ago. Sir Rodney was the elder brother 
of my late husband, Major-General Pierre- 
pont Mundy, late Royal Horse Artillery, and 
his heir by will; whilst Iam the sole legatee 
of his brother, and therefore in possession of 
all family facts. 
GeraLpine H. T. Munpy. 
Thornbury House, Thornbury, Gloucestershire. 


UnrecisTEreD Arms (10' §. v. 228).—CoL. 
Parry would be able to compile nearly a 
complete list of these if he consulted Mr. 
Fox-Davies’s ‘Armorial Families’ (published 
by Messrs. Jack), in which the distinction 1s 
shown between arms (officially) granted, and 
those on record in the Colleges of Arms in 
London, Edinburgh, or Dublin. R. B 

Upton. P 


It may easily be that the arms of the 
Marquess of Salisbury, as well as many 
others, are not to be found on record at the 
College of Arms. The College was not 
founded with the beginning of coat-armour, 
any more than the law courts began with the 
law ; and the College records, like those of 
the courts of law, have been subject to 
embezzlement, loss, and decay. It would 
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cost, probably, a good deal in fees to discover 
the names of families whose arms are not 
officially recorded, or even to settle the point 
as to any one family. In regard to the fee 
question, which becomes more pressing every 
day, many students hope for the passing of 
an Act of Parliament providing that an in- 
ventory be made of official records of every 
class more than a hundred years old, and 
that they shall in future be freely open to 
accredited students every day throughout 
the year, except Sundays and public holi- 
days, from 9 A.M. to 5 P.M., without restriction. 
If the present oflicial custodians of such 
records cannot freely accommodate students, 
the records should be turned over to the 
Public Record Office. The exacticn of any 
fee for inspecting ancient records is an 
anomaly at the present day, and against 
public policy. Grorce F. T. SHerwoop. 
50, Beecroft Road, Brockley, 8.E. 


ARCHER OF UMBERSLADE (10% S. v. 148, 
195, 232).—While thanking A. H. for his 
answer to my query, I must, in the cause of 
accuracy, correct him. 

Thomas Archer, first Baron Archer 
Umberslade, married Catherine, daughter of 
Sir Thomas Tipping, Bart, of Wheatfield, 
Oxon, by his wife Anne, daughter of Thomas 
Cheke, Esq., of Pirgo, Essex. 


Lady Archer was coheiress with her sister | 


Letitia, wife of Samuel, Lord Sandys, and 
she inherited Pirgo as her share, which estate 
she brought into the Archer family. Anne 
Cheke, wife of Sir Thomas Tipping, was 
daughter of Thomas Cheke by his wife 
Letitia, daughter and heiress of Edward 
Russell (brother of the first Duke of Bedford) 
and sister and heiress of Edward Russell, 
Earl of Orford. The Earl of Orford left 
his house in Convent Garden, afterwards 
Evans’s Rooms, and now the National Sports 
Club, to his relative Baron Archer, whose 
town house it was until the building of 
Grosvenor Square, when he removed to that 
address. LauNcELoT ARCHER. 


The Manor Court Rolls of Solihull, co. War- 
wick, belonging to the family of Archer of 
Umberslade, temp. Henry VIII. to George IIL, 
are in the British Museum; see Add. MS. 
27973. GERALD FOTHERGILL. 

11, Brussels Road, New Wandsworth, S.W. 


CHEYNE WALK: Curtna WALK (10t §. vy. 
245).—Of course China is only a popular 
substitution for the older name. But it is of 


some use, as pointing out that Chey-né is 
properly a dissyllable, answering to F. chénaie, 
a place planted with oaks, from chéne, an oak. 


Cotgrave has “chesnaye, a wood, grove, or 
thicket of oakes”; and “chesne, an oake.” 
An older F. form was chaene?, also chesno? ; 
see a large number of examples in Godefroy, 
under chesnot. The modern Norman for 
‘‘oak” is caine, formerly keyne ; so that the 
surname Caine really represents an oak-tree, 
and has no relation to Abel. We have the 
equivalent names Keynes and Oakes, showing 
that English, as usual, has its Norman as 
well as its Saxon constituents. I doubt if 
we sufliciently realize how admirably our own 
| magnificent and widespread native tongue is 
welded together from Latin and Teutonic 
elements; it is worthy of ten times the 
honour that it usually receives. ule is 





of | 


French, and ale is Saxon ; but only pale ale 
jis truly English; and this is one of ten 
| thousand examples. We actually have such 
| compounds as grandfather ! 

| . y 2 r g . 
Water W. SKEAT. 

| 


| I thought it was generally understoéd that 
,Cheyne stood for “China” in this street- 
‘name. Close to the ‘* Walk” there used to 
be a china pottery—on the site now occupied 
(L believe) by a small inn in Lawrence Street. 
It may not be generally known that the old 
| pronunciation of “china” (in speaking of 
_china ware) was “cheyne”—pronounced as 
| the name of the Walk, Chanay. 

A. T. Story. 


Samvurn WinttaMs, DravuGcutsman (10! 
|S. v. 109).—If your querist, who is an expert 
in this artist’s work, does not know of a 
portrait I fear the case is hopeless. Williams 
executed an enormous number of drawings 
for books, and their excellence is in_ part 
caused by his engraving them himself on 
wood. His name occurs no fewer than five 
times in my ‘Swimming,’ 1904. 

In ‘Modern English Biography’ Mr. Boase 
makes a point of recording portraits, but he 
mentions none under this artist’s name. Mr. 
Boase quotes 1* S. viii. 312 (1853), where a 
memoir of Williams is given; but to this 
reference may be added 5" §, viii. 260, 296, 
477, and 98 §. vii. 408 ; and p. 498, where it 
is said that Williams died 21 Jan., 1846, and 
was buried at Abney Park Cemetery. In all 
probability, however, this refers to a name- 
sake I find in Mr. Algernon Graves’s in- 
valuable ‘Dictionary of Artists,’ as exhibiting 
between the years 1834 and 1844. 

According to Sir John Millais, every artist 
depicts himself and his own figure in the 
men he draws, so that Mr. SANDFORD will be 
able to get some idea of Williams’s appear- 
ance from his drawings. Certainly the face 
and figure of Mr. W. P. Frith, R.A., are both 
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well represented by the men in his picture 
entitled ‘Derby Day’ at the Tate Gallery. 
The national collections are miserably de- 
ficient of work by artists such as Williams. 
There are only some twelve entries under 
Williams’s name in the Catalogue of the 
National Library — all cross-references ex- 
cept one, “The Boy’s Treasury, 1844,” which 
ought also to be a cross-reference (see ‘Swim- 
ming,’ p. 263). In the Print Room he is also 
poorly represented. The same may be said 
of Sir John Gilbert’s work in books (see 
8 §, viii. 306), though through himself and 
his brother George his painting is well repre- 
sented in our public galleries. Of all Sir 
John Gilbert’s work the early water-colour 
sketches at the Guildhall Gallery appeal to 
me most. tALPH THOMAS. 


LITHUANIAN Etymonocican DicTIONARY 
(10'S. v. 248),—See ‘Die Slavischen Fremd- 
worter im Litauischen,’ by A. L. Briickner 
(pp. 222), Weimar, 1877, as well as Aug. Fick's 
‘Vergleichendes Worterbuch der Indoger- 
manischen Sprachen,’ Gittingen, 1873 - 6 
(especially vol. iv.,containing the ‘Lithuanian 
Indices’). These two works are certainly to 
be found in the British Museum. 

H. Kress, 


DuKE OF GUELDERLAND: DUKE oF Lor- 





RAINE (10 8, y. 249).—Was there a Duke of 
Guelderland in 16442 Duke Charles, who | 
died in 1538, is usually regarded as the last. 
He made William, Duke of Cleves, his heir, | 
who, in 1543, had to cede Guelders to 
Charles V. 

The pedigree of Charles, Duke (1624-75) of 
Lorraine, is in Anderson’s ‘Royal Genea- 
logies’ (1736), and might be checked by 
‘L’Art de Verifier,’ C. S. Warp. 

An account of Charles, Duke of Lorraine, 
will be found in the ‘Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale’ (Hoefer), 1860, vol. xxxi., where 
are several articles on other members of this 
family. KE. J. H. 


A pedigree of the Dukes of Lorraine will 


be found in Lesage’s ‘Atlas Historique, 
Généalogique,” &c, Carte xxii. My copy 


has no date, but the genealogies came down 
to about 1840. If Lospuc cannot see this, I 
will copy it out for him, but it is rather 
long. E. A. Fry. 

124, Chancery Lane, W.C. 

The Lorraine pedigree is given by Mr. 
H. B. George in his ‘Genealogical Tables 
illustrative of Modern History’ (1904). 

A. R. Bay3ey. 

{We have forwarded to Lozuc the long pedigree 





kindly copied out by Mr. Bay.ry.] 


Oscar Wipe Brsuiocrapny (10 §. iv. 
266; v. 12, 133, 176, 238). — ‘Sonnets of this 
Century,’ edited by William Sharp, contains 
Wilde’s sonnet ‘On the Sale by Auction of 
Keats’ Love Letters.’ This is found, how- 
ever, only in the first edition of 1886, which 
was announced to appear as the February 
number of the ‘Canterbury Poets Series.” 
The large-paper 4to edition of November, 
1886, and all subsequent editions omit this 
sonnet. Can any reader give the reason of 
this ? 

In the notes the editor says that this 
sonnet “is printed here for the first time” ; 
but I have Zhe Dramatic Review for 23 Jan- 
uary, 1886, which contains it, with the title 
‘Sonnet on the Recent Sale by Auction of 
Keats’ Love Letters.’ The two versions differ 
only in the use of certain capital letters and 
punctuation marks. Sruart Mason. 

c/o Holywell Press, Oxford. 


KnyicutLtey Famity (10 S. v. 250).—In 
Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraidica, vol. i. 
p. 131, it is stated that Elizabeth, a daughter 
of Richard Knightley by his first wife, 
married Cecil Tufton, of Twickenham, 
Middlesex. The pedigree should, I think, 
be referred to by H. D. 

REGINALD STEWART BoppINGTON. 

Debrett’s ‘ Baronetage,’ 1824, gives the 
marriages of Richard Knightley’s seven 
sisters, and of two of his grandchildren, so 
presumably his two daughters Elizabeth and 
Deborah were not married. 

M. Eten Poote. 

Alsager. 

[Mr. H. J. B. Crements also refers to the pedi- 
greein Mise. Gen. et Her. 


Arrican Srorus (10 §. v. 230)—There is 
little doubt that the Central American 
‘*sloths” have a prescriptive right to this 
popular name, though Purchas, apparently 
by a typographical error, gives it to the 
“Ante,” or tapirs. But, like most terms of 
this description, especially when used with a 
distinctive qualification, the name “sloth” 
is applied by travellers and writers of 
popular natural histories to various other 
animals, amongst which must be reckoned 
these African ones. Lydekker, in his 
‘Mostly Mammals,’ 1903, p. 314, observes 
that the African galagos are called “sloths,” 
as well as the slow lemurs of India and 
the Malay Peninsula. Besides these, an 
Australian marsupial, the koolah, has gained 
the appellation; and an Indian bear 
(Melursus labiatus) was formerly described 
as the ursine sloth. Yet another application 
of the name—to the wolverine, or glutton— 
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alleged at 9 S. xi. 233, provoked Pror. 
SxeEarTs’s still, I think, unanswered query, 
**Where is the name ‘sloth’ given to the 
glutton?” Certainly the term is rather 
inappropriate if applied to so cute and 
enterprising a “critter” 


Keats which elicited the allegation appear to 
need any further gloss than the “sleuth- 
hound” supplied by the above-named veteran 
philologist. J. Dorm 


Pd 
Uiv. 


Mr. Dennett, in the paper in 
referred to, describes the #inlandu 
‘“lemur” (see p. 388, note 1). The 
“sloth” was probably used carelessly. 

Ernest B. Savace, 


as a 
word 


S. Thomas’, Douglas. 


Kynawn (10S. v. 169, 215).—The following 
pedigree will, I think, answer Mr. Acker- 
LEY’S question :— 

Rodri Mawr-- Angharad. 
| 
Anarawd ap Rhodri, King of North 
Vales, d. 913. | 


| 
Idwal Voel, King of North=-Avandreg, dau. of Mer- 
Wales, slain 940. vyp ap Rhodri, King 
ot Powis. 


Meuric ap Idwal= 


Idwal ap Meuric, slain 9935 


| 


| 
Tago ap Idwal, King of North Wales== 
restored 102], slain 1037. | 
| 


| 
Cynan (or Conan)=-Ranyllt, dau. of Awloedd, King 
ap Iago. of Dublin, ap Sytrick,ap Harold 
Harfagr. 


ia | 
Griffith ap Cynan, re--Angharad, dau. of Owen ap 
stored 1079, d. 1126. Edwin, Lord of Tegaing). 


Owen Gwynnedd. 
ALDENHAM. 


CoryRiGuT IN Lerrers (10‘" §. v. 128, 176, 
217).—The answer at p. 217 requires serious 
modification. It is necessary to say, to make 
the following extract clear, that Smith, Elder 
& Co. were co-plaintiffs. Kekewich, J., in 
<losing his judgment in favour of the plain- 
tiffs as assignees from Mr. and Mrs. Steeds 
of the copyright in the letters, said :— 

“Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. were the assigns of the 
author’s manuscript, and in my view they fill that 
position. The result is, it seems to me, that I must 
come to the conclusion that the Legislature in- 
tended that Mr. and Mrs. Steeds, having these 
letters rightfully in their possession, were entitled 


as trappers say the | 
wolverine is; nor does the passage from | 


Folk-love 


| to publish them themselves or to hand them over 
| to Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co, for publication, and 
| to give them the right of publication; and that, 
} that having been done, nothing remained in Mr. 
; and Mrs. Steeds which they could pass to any one, 
| eaveept of course the right to the letters themselves. 
Those they retained, and those they could part with. 
The right of publication, it seems to mc, was gone.” 


| The italics are mine. 


MISTLETOE. 
|; ArcubEacons’ Marks (10 §,. v. 209).—The 
crosses to which Q. W. VY. alludes are no 
doubt what are commonly called consecration 
crosses. At the consecration of a church 
they were supposed to be cut by the arch- 
deacon or his agent for that purpose, and 
were anointed by the bishop with the con- 
secrated chrism or cream. 

OswaLp J. ReIciet. 

A la Ronde, Lympstone, Devon. 


| 
| 
| Cross-LEGGED Kyicuts (10% §. v. 130, 175, 
}257)—In ‘The Temple Church,’ by C. J. 
| Addison, 1843, p. 87, it is stated :— 
| The mail-clad monumental efligies reposing 
| side by side on the pavement of ‘the Round’ of the 
| Temple Church, have been supposed to be monu- 
ments of Knights Templars, but this is not the 
ease. The Templars were always buried in the 
| habit of their order, and are represented in it on 
| their tombs. This habit was a long white mantle, 
| as before mentioned, with a red cross over the left 
| breast; it had a short cape and a hood behind, and 
| fell down to the feet unconfined by any girdle...... 

Although not monuments of Knights Templars, yet 
| these interesting cross-legged eftigies have strong 
claims to our attention upon other grounds. They 
|appear to have been placed in the church to the 
| memory of a class of men termed ‘ Associates of the 
| Temple,’ who, though not actually admitted to the 
holy vows and habits of the order, were yet received 
into a species of spiritual connexion with the 
Templars.” 

And at p. 94:— 

‘*The most interesting, and one of the most 
ancient of these monuments, represents Geoffrey de 
Magnaville, Earl of Essex. It displays an armed 
knight with his legs crossed, in token that he had 
assumed the cross, and taken a vow to fight in 
defence of the Christian faith.” 

A foot-note adds :— | 

‘Some surprise has been expressed that the 
efligies of women should be found in this curious 
position. lt must be recollected that women fre- 
quently fought in the field during the Crusades, 
and were highly applauded for so doing.” 


R. J. FyYNMore. 


I have recently met with two examples of 
a figure standing cross-legged among the 
sentry saints which are ranged in the portals 
of many French cathedrals. I thought the 
effigy might be intended for St. Louis ; from 
which it will be perceived that I am behind- 
hand in not having yet wholly freed myself 
of the Crusading theory. Sr. SwiItHIN. 
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Ropes usED AT Executions (10 8. v. 266). 
— Many French ladies who should know 
better are anxious, for ‘‘luck,” to obtain, 
from the few countries which still retain the 
punishment of hanging, bits of “ corde de 
pendu.” Applications are often made, with- 
out success, to influential Britons, to get 
such ghastly objects, through the Home Oftice, 
from the hangman. Rs U. Ay 


Roman Bacprrers (10 §. v. 208). — In 
King's ‘Munimenta Antiqua,’ vol. ii. p. 21, 
mention is made of “a little bronze figure of 
a Roman soldier, playing upon a pair of 
bagpipes,” but I do not find any reference to 
a second figure. The three illustrations on 
the accompanying plate are of the same 
figure in three different positions. 

The one referred to is doubtless now in 
Trinity College Library, Cambridge, accom- 
— by the following description in the 
1and writing of the author of the ‘ Munimenta 
Antiqua’:— 

**This curious little bronze of a Roman soldier 
playing upon a pair of bagpipes was dug up in 
Richborough Castle, in 1775; and being found under 
the lowermost, and third, artificial ground and 
flooring of the Castrum, must have remained there 
ever since the first foundation and building of this 
fortress in the time of the Emperor Claudius. It 


therefore plainly proves the use of bagpipes in those | 


early times. This seems to have been part of the 
ephippia, or horse-trappings, of a Roman knight. 
It was given me by my worthy friend Mr. Boys, 
of Sandwich, the present occupier of the estate, 
who himself dug it up.—E. King.” 
ree Horace Wuite. 
Trinity College Library, Cambridge. 


Bonemtan LAncuaceE (10 §S. v. 168, 217, 
297).—With reference to my reply, ante, 
p- 217, my friend Prof. Mourek writes that a 
manual of Cech, by a Mr. Drubek, was pub- 
lished in America some time ago. Dr. Mourek 
—who is an adopted son of Glasgow Uni- 
versity, having received LL.D. in 1901—is 
engaged in the preparation of a grammar of 
Cech for English scholars, now that his well- 
known dictionary is complete. Many of his 
fellow - — —eg., Prusik, Sladek, 
Vrehlicky, and prominent above the rest 
Count Lutzow, D.Litt.Oxon.—are good Eng- 
lish scholars, but few possess a more thorough 
mastery of our language than Prof. Mourek, 
whose qualifications for such a task are un- 
disputed. English authors visiting Prague 
for study have found no more helpful friend. 

Francis P, MARcHANT, 

Streatham Common. 

Tue GERMAN Emperor anv Ports Lav- 
REATE (10% §. v. 187, 237).—Isaac D’Israeli 
was not a very exact writer, and he erred in 


writing of the Emperor of Germany, who 
was a personage who never existed. He was 
thinking of the Imperator or Cesar, the 
titular heir of Augustus and Diocletian, and 
the head of the Holy Roman Empire. If 
Mr. Bryce’s book is too long to read, the 
excellent review of it by Freeman (North 
British Review, March, 1865), which was 
revised and reprinted in ‘ Historical Essays : 
First Series,’ may be profitably consulted. 
W. I. Pripeaux. 


Turopor ReysMAN: ANDREAS KELLER (10% 
S. v. 268).—According to Jécher’s ‘Gelehrten 
Lexicon’ (Bremen, 1819), Theodor Reysman 
was a Suabian poet, who wrote a Latin poem 
of some twenty-two octavo pages, under the 
title of ‘ Fons Blavus,’ on the beauties of the 
Blauthal. There is no indication of any date 
or place, but it was probably written at 
Ulm between the autumn of 1530 and the 





‘summer of 1531. Cf. ‘Neuer allgemein. 
iliterar. Anzeiger, 1807, p. 552. His name 
' does not occur in the British Museum Cata- 
| logue. 

Keller or Cellarius is not an uncommon 
name. An Andreas Keller was, at the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century, the author 
of several theological works, sermons, &c., in 
the British Museum Library ; but the writer 
about whom your correspondent inquires 
must have appeared on the scene some cen- 
turies later, to judge by the title ‘ book. 


“HAMBERBONNE” oF WueEat (10 §, v. 
190, 270).—I think that your readers must 
all dissent from the remarkable proceeding 
advocated at the latter reference. 

It is there proposed—in order to establish 
an etymology that cannot so conveniently 
be otherwise shown—to assume a form, and 
to attribute to it a sense, when all the while 
there is nothing to show for either. And 
further, the senses are manipulated instead 
of being quoted from authorities. 

The word Juny is assumed, and the sense 
assigned is ‘‘cask.” But some of us expect 
evidence. 

In the first place, we are told that the 
form is ‘bung, boung, or Longue,” which 
meant originally “a cask.” But in what 
language? Is bung English, or French, or 
Dutch? Is boung English, or French, or 
Dutch? And which is longue? Are all 
these forms imaginary? If so, why restrict 
the forms to three? It would be just as 
easy to imagine three or four more, all 
equally useless. ‘ 

As a specimen of manipulation of evidence, 
take the following. 
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“Tn the ‘E.D.D’ dungy means short, 
round, and stout, shaped like a cask.” But 
the *E.D.D. has: “ Bungy, adj., 1, short 
and squat ; 2, stupid, clumsy ; 3, sb., a person 
who is short and stout ; anything thick and 


squat.” That is to say, the writer inserts 
both “round,” and ‘shaped like a cask,” 


out of his own head. 

If we are to be convinced, it must be by 
some better method than this. Anything 
can be proved if both forms and senses are 
coined for the purpose. 

As to tun, there is not the faintest pretence 
for connecting it with the sound of thunder. 
It is derived immediately from the Late 
Latin funne, of the fifth century, and it is 
shown, by Stokes and Macbain, that it was 
adopted from the Celtic type *tunnd, fem., a 
skin, hence a wineskin, represented by the 
Trish fonn, a hide, skin (O’Reilly), and the 
Welsh fon, a skin. 

A further specimen of the extremely 
casual and careless method employed is seen 
with regard to the indiscriminate handling 
of the I. foudre, which practically equates 
the Latin jfulgur with the German jfuder. 
There are two totally different words in 
French that happen to be of the same form. 
The first is foudie, a thunderbolt, derived 





from the Latin fulyur: and the other is 
Joudic, & tun, which is merely the German | 
Juder in French spelling. And the G. fuder | 
is cognate with the E. other, formerly used | 
to denote a great weight. | 

We can hardly be expected to pay much | 
attention to such a mass of confusion. Nor | 
can we be reassured by such a statement as | 
that ‘‘from /uder [a German word] came | 
our judder and fother.” For it really ought | 
to be known by this time that Middle Eng- | 
lish words are not derived from High Ger- 
man, and that fother is a far more original 
form than the German one. 

Water W. SkKEAt. 

[Mr. Nicitorson has sent a note on ‘Bung’ and 

‘Tun’ which will appear shortly. ] 


Mr. Tompson or THe 6TH DRAGcooNs 
(10% §S. v. 269). — Alfred Thompson was 
gazetted cornet by purchase in the 
6th Dragoons on 18 January, 1855. 

W.S. 


L. L. K. has, I think, mistaken 6th for 7th 
(Princess Royal’s) Regiment of Dragoon 
Guards. When Charles Bradlaugh was in 
the army, between December, 1850, and 
October, 1853, his friend and acquaintance 
was the young schoolmaster of this regiment 
—no other than James Thomson (‘ B.V.”) 





author of ‘The City of Dreadful Night’ and 


other poems. He was in the habit of singing 
the praises of Kossuth, and in 1863, at Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s solicitation, succeeded Mr. W. E. 
Adams as secretary to the Polish Committee 
in London. 

Reference to ‘Life of Charles Bradlaugh, 
by Hypatia Bradlaugh Bonner, 1894, vol. 1. 
pp. 38, 40, 44, 45, and 109, will convince 
L. L. K. that this is the individual he 
wishes to identify. 

JOSEPH CoLyER Marriott. 


Avutuors or Quorations WANTED (10 8. 
v. 248).— 
In men whom men condemn as ill, 
is by Joaquin Miller (¢.e.,C. H. Miller). In 
my copy of the verse pronounce is given in 
1. 3 for “proclaim,” and «a line for “the 
line” in 1. 5. P. JENNINGS. 


“Prace” (10 §, v. 267).—In its earliest 
application in Newcastle the term “ Place” 
refers to an important mansion. In 1649 
William Gray described Pandon Hall in his 
‘Chorographia’ as the ancient palace of the 
Anglian kings of Northumbria. In his own 
copy of the book, on p. 6, an autograph 
interlineation reads: “There is an ancient 
place and house called the Duke’s place ; the 
house of y® Earls of Northumberland.” This 
meaning was still current in the latter part 
of the eighteenth century. In 1782 Mr, 
George Anderson purchased from the suc- 
cessor of Sir Walter Blackett, of Matfen, 
Bart., “the ancient and beautiful buildings,” 
originally constructed by his ancestor Robert 
Anderson, in 1580, from materials taken 
from the Franciscan priory on its site. This 
building, it is alleged, had been occupied by 
Charles I. and his Court from 13 May, 1646, 
to 3 Feb., 1647. After reoccupation in 1782 
by the descendants of its original owners, 
Major Anderson, a son, styled his property 
** Anderson Place.” 

In 1782 the term is also found extended to 
denote a group of important mansions, and 
their location is called a “ place.” Clavering 
Place, called after Sir Thomas Clavering, 
who sat as M.P. from 1754 to 1784, was a 
group of stately houses on either side of the 
lower part of Westgate Street. 

From 1789 to 1820 it is further applied to 
houses of some pretension facing into a 
courtyard, or built as a cul de sac, retired 
from a thoroughfare; also to buildings 


erected at the earlier date, and described by 
a local historian thirty-eight years later as 
‘ta range of good houses, named Saville 
Place, which is continued by a noble row of 
grand and elegant buildings, called Ellison 
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Place” (1827, Mackenzie, ‘ Hist. of Newcastle,’ 
p- 190). One of the latter houses is now the 
civic ‘* Mansion House” of the city. 

Shortly after 1821 a street of smaller 
houses was built connecting the site of the 
large new Wesleyan Chapel with the main 
thoroughfare. It was styled Brunswick 
Place. Thenceforth small rows or terraces 
were called by the fashionable name. Library 
Place, built shortly after 1825; Villa Place, 
about 1826; Greenfield Place, about 1827; 
and, about the same period, Ridley Place, 
Strawberry Place, and Eldon Place, are 
examples of a pretentious term applied to 
terraces and streets of diminishing import- 
ance. Victoria Place, built about 1838, was 
a mere street of tenemented houses, and its 
date appears to mark the period when 
‘** place” went out of vogue. 

Nt. Ortver HEstop. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


See 9" S. x. 448; xi. 157, 237.—‘* Place” 
appears frequently in Holden’s ‘ Directory, 
1805, which has under London, “Andrew, 
Wm, Esq", 40, Ely-pl., Holborn” ; “ Ander- 
son, Mr. Rich, 6, Ely-pl., St. George’s Fi,” &e. 

Under Bath occur “Lee, Lionel, & Co., 
importers of wine and spirits, Gascoyn-pl.” ; 
“Moger & Nicholson, linendrapers, North- 
umberland-pl.”; and “Massy, Sir Hugh 
Dillon, Bart., Sydney-pl.” 

Henry Jonn Bearpsnaw. 

27, Northumberland Road, Shefiield. 


{Further replies next week. ] 


Tur Conpapo (10S. v. 47, 77, 114).—Since 
asking about this place, from which figs were 
being brought to the London market in 1653, 
1 have been making other inquiries, and have 


at last found it in Wagenaer (1585) and in a | 


1720 (?) map in the British Museum [Spain, 
18315 (9)]. It is the southern part of the 
province of Huelva, and the figs were pre- 
sumably shipped at Huelva or Palos. 

J. K. Lavuciron. 


“PrantLe”: ‘ PrKLe” (10% S. v. 
134, 174).—Elizabeth, widow of Wm. Jentle- 
man, and relict of Wm. Suckling, of South- 
wold, by will dated 16 Sept., 1558, left her 
“pycktell” there to her son William (J. J. 
Muskett’s ‘Suffolk Manorial Families,’ pt. 5, 
vol. ii.). Cookson. 

Ipswich. 


Resus In Cuurcites (10% §. v. 188, 250, 


297).—In an inventory of vestments belong- 
ing to the Cathedral Church of Lincoln, com- 
piled by Hary Lytherland, the treasurer, in 
1536, occurs the following :— 





““Ttem a coope of grei velvett browdered w* 
lyllyes w* orfrey of nedyll wark wta morse w'a 
tonne & a braunch of hawthorn havyng this scriptur 
yn the morse ORATE PRO ANIMA Roperti THORNE- 
TON and in the hood this scriptur PATER DE CELIS 
&ec. wt the trinite.” 

I quote the above from the ‘Lincoln 
Cathedral Inventories’ contributed to Archco- 
logia by the Rev. Christopher Wordsworth. 
They occur in vol. liii. pp. 1-82. Tho above 
passage is to be found on p. 34. 

Epwarp Peacock. 

Wickentree House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 

For rebuses in the church of St. Mary-on- 
the-Hill, Chester, consult the Chester Archi- 
tectural, Archeological,and Historic Society’s 
Journal, Second Series, vol. x. p. 53 

H. C. ANDREWs. 

13, Narbonne Avenue, Clapham Common, 8. W. 





Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Age of Justinian and Theodora: a History of 
the Sixth Century A.D. By William Gordon 
Holmes. Vol. I. (Bell & Sons.) 

We have here the first volume of an eminently 

broad-minded and philosophical history of the 

Eastern Empire in the sixth century of the Chris- 

tian era. To judge from the progress that has been 

made, the entire work will be in three or possibly 
four volumes. No definite information on the sub- 
ject is supplied, but the present portion concludes 
with the origins of Justinian and the pre-Imperial 

career of his consort. The work is executed with a 

thoroughness to which little in modern English 

workmanship corresponds, and the spectacle of 

Byzantine corruption and disintegration is unfolded 

with exemplary fullness and accuracy. Toa great 

extent what now appears is preliminary. A singu- 
larly animated picture of Constantinople is aiforded ; 
its story, from its origin in the dawn of Grecian 

history to its establishment by Constantine as a 

rival to Rome, is followed; the topography is 


| shown; and, most important of all, what is called 


its sociology is traced. Of the easy, idle, dissolute 
life of the citizens—who, until the municipal autho- 
rities had erected drinking booths on the ramparts, 
could not, in the case of a siege, be rallied to the 


| defence of the walls—a very striking account is 
} furnished. ‘The bulk of the populace idled, like the 


2 rE 7 
26, 93, | Neapolitans of later days, abuut the market-place 


or the wharves, ‘‘each one assured of meeting some 
visitor to whom, for a valuable consideration, he 
was willing to let his house, or even his wife, whilst 
he himself took up his abode in the more congenial 
wine-shop.” ‘The long struggle between the pagan 
and the Christian religion, which renders so pro- 
foundly interesting to the student the history of 
the third and fourth centuries of the Christian era, 
had ended in the triumph of the latter, and per- 
secution was directed against modern heresy rather 
than against the old superstition. Still, pagan in- 
fluences survived, and the worship of the **‘ Megarean 
sphinxes,” as the courtesans were styled, was open. 
Ribaldry and obscenity, set off by lascivious dis- 
plays, constitute the chief features in the public 
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entertainments, troops of actresses virtually dis- 
pensing with clothing. From the ranks of such the 
Empress ‘Theodora herself is taken. 

In the second chapter the Roman Empire under 
Anastasius—a period which Gibbon glides over— 
is discussed, as Fang Inheritance of Justinian,’ in 
its aspects political, educational, and religious. 
The historical treakavent begins in chap. iii. with 
the birth and fortunes of the elder Justin and 
the origins of Justinian; while the fourth chapter 
narrates the early career ‘of Theodora. The autho- 
rity for this is Procopius, whose ‘Secret History,’ 
the subject of constant attack, is now, by the} 
researches of Dahn and Haury, established. That 
the work of Procopius is vitiated, like most his- 
tory, by pre ‘judice, ignorance, and mistake may be 
conceded, ‘he authorship of the ‘Arcana,’ strongly 
disputed, was, however, granted by Montesquieu 
and Gibbon, and i is, as we have said, established by 
modern investigations. ‘The account of the early 
life of the empress coincides pretty closely, accord- 
ingly, with that of Gibbon, and the most striking 
instances of her impudicity have occasionally, in 
the later account as in the earlier, to be left in the 
decent obscurity of a learned language. We leave 
Mr. Holmes at the outset of the more arduous 
portion of his work. What is done is, however, of 
signal value and authority, and we know few works 
from which the scholar can derive a more truthful 
and vivacious picture of a deeply interesting and 
important epoch. 


Records of the Committees for compounding, e., 
with Delinquent Royalists tn Durham and North- 
umberland, (Surtees Society. ) 

Tuts compilation, made by our friend Mr. Richard 

Welford, M.A., for the Surtees Society, is in its 

way a model, and may count as one of the most 

important among the Nociety’s recent publications. 

Materials for its construction are fortunately 

abundant. These are found in the Public Record 

Office in London and in the Cathedral Library in 

Durham. The MS. in the latter repository con- 

stitutes but a fragment; those at the Public Record 

Oftice extend to some three hundred volumes, two 

calendars of the contents of which have been issued 

under the editorship of Mrs. Everett Green. Com- 
piled from these, the present volume comprises the 
whole of the MS. at Durham, which appears to be 

‘a contemporary transcript of original records 
relating to sequestrations in the county of Durham 
by Sir William Armyne and other Parliamentary 

Commissioners, who ‘held courts of confiscation in 

various parts of the county during the years 1644 

and 1645.” In the case of the London collections, 

extracts are made from so much as relates to the 
counties of Durham and Northumberland in the 
correspondence which passed between the authori- 
ties in London and the Commissioners for Seques- 
trations in the said counties. The largest and the 
most important part consists of an ‘alphabetical 
list of ‘ Sequestrations and Compositions,’ arranged 
under the name of the compounder, with a selec- 
tion and co-ordination of such documents as are in 
any sense illuminatory concerning the delinquent, 
the extent of his estate, and the nature of the 


1643-0, 


penalty. An appendix supplies ‘‘The Seques- 
Catia Ordinance, the Solemn League and 
Covenant, the National Oath, the Oath of 


Abjuration, and the Form of Pardon granted to 
delinquents after they had purged their. offences.” 
The value of these things, both historically and 





genealogically, is at once apparent ; and the whole, 
which is admirably indexed, constitutes an all- 
important contribution to our knowledge of the 
two great border counties. The names in the list 
of delinquents include those most renowned in 
history and in ballad literature. How interesting 
are the notes supplied by Mr. Welford may be seen 
by references to names such as Lilburn, Sir John 
Mennes, Widdrington of Widdrington, Sir William 
Fenwic k of Meldon, Sir Francis and Henry Liddell, 
Mark Shafto of Newe astle, and Henry Lambton of 
Lambton. In few previous publications has the 
aim of the Society been more loyally and more 
successfully carried out. 


Dod's 

Co.) 
Tue eighty-second issue of this indispensable and 
trustworthy little guide to both houses has appeared 
and is up to date, the very latest changes which 


(Whittaker & 


Parliamentary Companion. 


| occurred being communicated in an appendix. 











The Lurical Poems of Edgar Allan Poe.—Pippa 
Passes. By Robert Browning. (Heinemann.) 
Wirt in each case a portrait of the author and an 
introduction by Mr. Arthur Symons, these works 
are added to the pretty and marvellously cheap 
**Favourite Classics” of Mr. Heinemann, to the 

attractions of which they contribute. 

Northern Notes and Queries: a Quarterly Magazine 
devoted to the Antiquities of Northumberland, 
Cumberland, Westmorland, and Durham. Edited 
by Henry Reginald Leighton. (Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, M. 8S. Dodds.) 

We welcome the first number of a namesake of 

our own, the work of which will be restricted to 

the four Northern counties. If the part before 
us may be accepted as a type of what is to 
follow, we anticipate deriving much pleasure from 
its pages. It is well edited, and ought soon to 
acquire a wide circulation. We know from ex- 
perience that it is always unsafe to prophesy, but 
as the borderland of England has always manifested 

—notwithstanding its many acts of vandalism—a 

desire to understand and to preserve the remains 

of the past in far larger measure than some other 
parts of the island, we may hope that our anticipa- 
tions will not be left unfulfilled. 

A series of extracts from the family notices oc- 
curring in the Newcastle Weekly Courant has been 
begun. We hope it will be continued until the 
beginning of the last century, when the paper, it 
would seem, was discontinued. One entry is most 
interesting. It records the death of the widow of 
that Earl of Derwentwater who suffered on Tower 
Hill for the part he took in the endeavour to restore 
the line of Stuart in 1715. She passed away at 
Brussels on 19 August, 1723, aged about thirty, and 
was buried in the church of the English Canonesses 
of Louvain. Her death was occasioned by small- 
pox. We should like to know if there exists any 
inscription to her memory. 

The Rev. James Wilson contributes a learned 
paper on clerical celibacy in the diocese of Carlisle. 
It is his opinion that there are grave doubts whether 
this restriction was at any time rigidly enforced in 
this Northern diocese, though it is of course certain 
that a violation of priestly celibacy had been for 
ages contrary to the law of the medieval Church. 

In a notice of the parish registers of Berwick- 
upon-Tweed we have a list of some strange bap- 
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tismal names occurring therein. Florence is found 
conforming to the Irish custom by appearing as a 
male name; and we find boys burdened at their 
baptism with un-English forms such as Vulcan and 
Aristotle. 

We have received through Mr. E. 8. Dodgson 
a reprint of the Christiiaw Doctrinea of Padre 
Agustin Cardaberaz, printed in 1762, and now re- 
issued from Bayonne. 





Dr. Ricard GaRNeTT.—In common with all 
literary uadertakings, we have to bewail in the 
death of Dr. Richard Garnett the loss of a loyal, 
valuable, and trustworthy friend. A better English 
scholar, and one more helpful to all those engaged 
in kindred pursuits, the deceased gentleman does 
not leave behind. In his hands the management 
of the Reading-Room became almost ideal. No 
chill formalism Gepressed the applicant ; the request 
was granted with a graciousness that enhanced its 
value. In regard to Dr. Garnett’s services to letters 
it is needless to speak. Eminently a man of his 
age, he was an active participant In its most 
strenuous undertakings, on the more important of 
which he stamped his own cachet. 


P. J. F. Gantitton. (See ante, p. 240.) —The 
following obituary notice appeared in 7'he Guardian 
of 14 March: ‘‘ The Rev. P. J. I. Gantillon has just 
died at his residence in Cheltenham. The deceased 
graduated from St. John’s College, Cambridge, of 
which he was a scholar, and was placed in the 
Second Class of the Classical Tripos, 1851. In 1852 
he became second master of Leicester Collegiate 
School, holding also, after his ordination in 1856, a 
curacy at St. John’s, Leicester, until 1861, when he 
was appointed classical master at Cheltenham Col- 


lege. ‘I'he latter office he successfully filled until 
Is85. In the following year he was appointed 


chaplain of the General Hospital at Cheltenham, 
and held this post till his death.” Mr. Gantillon’s 
first communication to ‘N. & Q.’ was at IS. iii. 75. 





SOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—APRIL. 

Tut sellers of old books keep to old-fashioned 
ways in regard to Kaster, and make no pause in the 
issue of their catalogues. Many of those we here 
notice came to us on the eve of Good Friday. 

Mr. Thomas Baker has a Spring Clearance List, 
comprising a large and varied assortment of theo- 
logical books and general literature. It includes 
‘Library of the Fathers of the Holy Catholic 
Church,’ Oxford, 1838, 50. 5s. ; the second edition of 
the Sixtine Bible, 10/. 15s.; Migne’s ‘Patrologia 
Latina Cursus Completus,’ 222 vols. bound in 215, 
120/.; ‘Duns Scoti Opera Omnia,’ Paris, 1890, 387. ; 
Suarez, ‘Opera Omnia,’ 28 vols., 18/. ; ‘ Bibliotheca 
Classica Latina,’ edidit L. I. Lemaire, Paris, 1819, 
107. 10s.; Rock’s ‘The Church of our Fathers,’ 
4 vols. 4/.; Church Congress Reports, 1861-94, 
34 vols., 2/. 7s.6d.; Roe’s ‘ Ancient Coffers and Cup- 
boards,’ 1902, 1/. 2s. 62.; Reports of the Commission 
on Historical Manuscripts, complete as far as pub- 
lished, 132.; Bunsen’s ‘God in History.’ 3 vols., 1870, 
scarce, 10s.; and Bishop Ken's ‘ Conference 


between the Soul and Body,’ containing the rare 
(spurious) version, not reprinted, of Ken’s Morning 
and Evening Hymn, 1705, 2s. 6d. 

Mr. B. H. Blackwell, of Oxford, devotes a large 
portion of his new catalogue to music. A selection 








of favourite catches, entitled ‘Amusement for the: 
Ladies,’ published by Longman & Broderip, 1775, 
is priced 8s. 6¢. This contains the glee by Norris. 
on the death of the Duke of Cumberland, 

O’er William’s tomb, with silent grief opprest, 

Britannia mourns her hero now at rest, 
afterwards adapted for ‘The Death of Nelson.’ 
Under Handel is ‘The Messiah, in score, as origin- 
ally performed, to which are added his additional 
Alterations,’ 7s. 67. Among general items are 
Boydell’s ‘Celebrated Persons,’ folio, 1811, 77. 7s. 
Creeny’s ‘Monumental Brasses,’ 2/. 10s.; Crowe 
and Cavalcaselle’s ‘ History of Painting in Italy,’ 
1864-85, 18/.; Greenwell’s ‘British Barrows,’ 1877, 
ll. 8s. ; Hill’s ‘ Etchings of Animals,’ 1806-14, 3/. 3s. + 
and Palestine Exploration Fund Publications, 
13 vols., 18/7. 18s. 


Messrs. William George’s Sons, of Bristol, have 
Archeologia, published by the Society of Anti- 
quaries, complete, 1770 to 1901, 58 vols., royal 4to, 
24/7. 15s.; Atkyns’s ‘ Gloucestershire” 1712, darls 
crimson morocco, 18/.18s. ; Bewick’s ‘ British Birds,’ 
2 vols., Newcastle, 1805, 4/. 10s.; Brinkley’s ‘Japan 
and China,’ 12 vols., 6/. 5s.; Carte’s ‘ History of 
England,’ 7 vols. folio, blue morocco, 5/. ‘5s. + 
Chafiers’s ‘The Keramic Gallery,’ 1872, 2 vols., 
9/. 9s.; ‘Les Arts Somptuaires: Histoire du Cos- 
tume et de l’Ameublement, sous la direction de 
Hangard-Maugé, Introduction par Ch. Louandre,? 
300 plates, 4 vols. in 3, 4to, calf antique, 6/. 15s. 
Gilchrist’s ‘ Life of Blake, 2 vols., 1863, 26s. 6d. = 
Sauzy and Delange’s ‘ Monographe de Il’(Euvre de 
Bernard Palissy,’ 100 coloured plates, 1862. 8/. 17s. 6d. ; 
Coleridge’s Works, 12 vols., Moxon, 1847-53, 4/. 10s. ; 
Cooper's Novels, all first British editions, 1823-43, 
45 vols., 9/. 9s.; Dryden’s ‘Fables,’ 1797, 32. 10s. 
(choice copy from the library of the late Duke of 
Cambridge); the late Dr. Symonds’s copy cf the 
wall-paintings of Raphael in the Vatican, repro- 
duced by Volpato and Ottaviani, 86 large plates, 
Rome, 1772-7, 14/. ; a magnificent copy of Roberts’s 
‘Holy Land,’ the complete series, 1842-9, 6 vols., 
atlas folio, 487. 15s.; Price’s ‘Spanish Bull-Fights,’ 
illustrated, 8 vols., 1805, 37.10s.; Westwood’s * Paleeo- 
graphia Sacra Pictoria,’ 50 plates in gold and colours, 
1843-5, 3/. 10s. ; and Inman’s ‘ Ancient Faiths,’ 186, 
21. 12s. 6d. 

Mr. William Glaisher has a Supplementary Cata- 
logue of Publishers’ Remainders. We note a few: 
Bateson’s * Materials for the Study of Variation,’ 
4s. 6d. ; Barker’s ‘Two Summers in Guyenne,’ 3s. : 
‘Life of Hugh Childers, 4s.; Eimer’s * Organic 
Evolution,’ 2s. 6d.; Lankester’s ‘Advancement of 
Science,’ 2s. ; Pixley’s ‘ History of the Baronetage,’ 
2s. 6d. ; Reclus’s * Universal Geography,’ 19 vols, , 
5l.; Rabelais, 3 vols., imperial 8vo, A. H. Bullen. 
17s. 67. ; Williams's ‘Land of the Dons,’ 6s.3; and 
‘Nova Solyma: the Ideal City,’ attributed to 
Milton, introduction, translation, and a biblio- 
graphy by the Rev. Walter Begley, 2 vols., 5s. Zhe 
Standard in its review of the last work stated that 
a strong case had been made out for its presumed 
authorship. 


Messrs. W. N. Pitcher & Co., of Manchester, have 
Sowerby’s ‘ Botany,’ 13 vols., 1902, 207.; Williamson’s 
‘Lives and Works of the Miniature Painters, 
Andrew and_Nathaniel Plimer,’ Edition de Luxe, 
limited to 75 copies, 1903, 40/.; Higgins’s ‘ Anaca- 
lypsis,’ 1836, excessively scarce, 11/. 11s ; Hewitson’s 
‘Exotic Butterflies,” 5 vols., 4to, 1851-66, 297. 10s, - 
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*The Festival of Anacreon,’ containing songs written 
for the Anacreontic Society, the Beef-Steak and 
Humbug Clubs, 1788, very rare, 17. lds, ; Frankaw 8 
* Eiz shteenth- Century Colour Prints,’ 7, 2s: Gre- 
ville’s ‘ Journals,’ tirst editions, 1874- 87, 6. 18%. : and 
first editions of Hogg’ s Works, 1807- : Pen- 
nant’s Works, 1774-81, 10 vols. in 9, Sto, ol. interest 
in Paul Kruger hasev idently departed ; his memoirs, 
which were looked forward to in 1902 with such 
lively anticipation, and published at 32s. net, are 
catalogued at Gs. 6¢.  Extra- oe books in- 
india Bingham’ s *‘ Marriages of the Bourbons,’ 1890, 
6/. 16s. Gd. + Mackenzie's ‘ Castles of England,’ 1897, 
21/.; ‘Memoirs of Napoleon,’ by the Duchess of 
Abranteés, 1836, 7/. 7s.; Crabb Robinson's * Diary,’ 
1869, 13/. 10s.; Scott’s ‘Journal,’ 7/.; Thornbury’s 
*Turner,’ 62. 10s. (all these are beautifully bound). 
The new remainders include Alken’s ‘ National 
Sports,’ 1903, 38s. ; Ac kermann’s ‘ Microcosm of Lon- 
don,’ 1904, 36s. : Sir Francis Burnand’s ‘ Reniinis- 
cences,’ 8s.; and Leigh Hunt’s ‘Autobiography,’ 
1903, 10s. 


Mr. C. Richardson, of Manchester, has the first 
edition of Freart’s ‘ Parallel of the Antient Archi- 
tecture with the Modern, translated by John 
Evelyn, 1664, 2/. 10s. ; and * Costume Caractéristique 
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de France,’ ISI9, 8S/. Under America are ‘New | 
England judged by the Spirit of the Lord,’ being an | 
account of the sufferings “of the people called | 
4Juakers in New E ngland, from the time of their | 
first arrival there in the year 1656 to the year 1660,” 
very scarce, London, 1703, 4/. 10s. ; Hotten’s ‘ List of | 
Persons sold for a Term of Years who went from | 
Great Britain to the American Plantations, 16U0- 
1700,’ scarce, 32s. 6/7. ; and Whitman's ‘ Leaves of 
4irass, first complete edition, 1872, 30x. Burke's 
“Book of Orders of Knighthood,’ 1858, is 2/. 10s. 
first edition of Clough’s ‘ The Bothie of Toper- Na- 
TFuosich, 1848, scarce, 15s; Atkinson’s ‘Costumes 
very scarce, 1807, 4/. 10s.: Dagley’s ‘ Takings ; or, 
the Life of a ¢ vollegian,’ 1821, 3/. 10s. ; first edition 
of Dickens’s ‘Grimaldi,’ Bentley, 1838, 5/7. 10s. (this 
copy has the ‘‘ Pantomime Border” round the last 
plate); Cruikshank’s ‘ Omnibus, first edition, 1822, | 
Mrs Froude’s ‘Short Studies,’ original library 
edition, very scarce, 1868-83, 9/7. 10s. ; ‘The Harleian 
Miscellany,’ 12 vols., 1808-11, 3/. 10s.; first edition | 
of Johnson's ‘ Lives of the Poets,’ original boards, 
1781, 5/. 10s.; New Sydenham Society’s Publica- 
tion, 1859 1901, 5 vols., 11/. 10s.; * Perey Anecdotes,’ 
2) vols., 1826, 4/7. 10s.: ‘The Nomenclator, or 
Renembrancer of Adrianus Junius, egg xe 
small Svo, old calf, rare, 1585, lis. : Mrs. 
Jameson's ‘names of the M: adonna, 183 2, 37. 103: 

* Naval Achievements of Great Britain,’ 1793-1817, 
5o large coloured plates, rare, 1816, 12 i. ; and 
Cavendish’s ‘ Wolsey,’ printed for William Speares, 
141, a very fine copy, S/ 

Herr Ludwig Rosenthal, of Munich, devotes his 
new catalogue, No. 118, largely to Shakespeare, 
books relating to his works, and his influence on 
literature. The entire plan of the list is very 
interesting, and most valuable to Shakespeare 
students. Under Rabelais is the first collective 
edition of the first four books. 6,000 mar ks ; also a 
unique copy of a pseudo- Rabelais, Book V., ‘ printed 
during Rabelais’s lifetime (1549): on the inside of 
the cover is a note asserting the fact that a C. Mel- 
linger bought the book in Paris in 1549.” This is 
priced 10,000 marks. There are Emblem Works 
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and Dances of Death. Among these is a collection 


of 700 representations of Dances of Death, and 
caricatures by engravers and after painters of the 
sixteenth to the nineteenth centuries, in 4 port- 
folios. This has taken years to gather, and_ is 
5,000 marks. We would suggest to Herr Rosenthal 
that it would greatly facilitate nglish purchases if 
he were to give the prices in English money as 
as well as ia marks. 

Mr. Albert Sutton, of Manchester, has a catalogue 
devoted entirely to Magazines, Periodicals, and 
Transactions of Societies. This is a valuable list 
to keep for reference. We just notea few: Dlack- 
wood, 1817 - 1900, 12/.3 Fv Ase, 247. Brads haw’s 
Manchester Journal, 4 vols., complete set, 1841-3, 
12s. G7. 3; Douglas Tesolin Shilling Maga- Lilly ]S840- 
IS4$2, 58.3 The League, the exponent of the prin- 
ciples of Free ‘Trade, 1843-6, 1/. TIousehold 
Words, complete, 1850-59, 1/7. Is.; Once a Week, 
1859-65, —, V/. 48.3; Vemple Bar, 1861-94, 
103 vols..4/. 17s. 6.3 The Reliquary, 1860-93, 16/. 16s.; 
Punch, 1841 - 1904, * poy, (all original issues); and 
Among societies 
and Cumberland 
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are the Chetham, 1840-1904, 247. ; 
and Westmorland, 1877-1900, 20 A complete set 
of ‘The Tichborne Trial,” bound from the we 
9 vols. in 5, with hundreds of portraits and views 
folio, ak, 1875-80, 4/. 15s. A complete set. is very 
rarely met with. We should have thought that 
the Claimant had had enough of the trial. but the 
catalogue states that ‘the had great difticulty in 
| procuring a set,” and that “it was only after many 
years, with the assistance of the advertiser, that 
his set was perfected.” 





Hotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 

| notices :— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules, Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 


| slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 


such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
yut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
coaline the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ** Duplicate.” 

We cannot undertake to advise correspondents 
as to the value of old books and other objects or as 
to wie means of disposing of them. 


M. (‘The dead but sceptred sovereigns 
shes Mill rule? *)—Byron’s ‘Manfred,’ Act ILL 
se. iv. 
NOTICE, 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to ‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘‘The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 








